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FOREWORD 


Granby,  Massachusetts,  is  an  old  town,  settled  by  people  who 
came  “south  of  the  mountain”  from  Old  Hadley  in  1727.  Twenty- 
one  men  settled  here,  four  of  these  in  what  is  now  Granby.  They 
were  Ebenezer  Taylor,  John  Smith,  Ephraim  Nash  and  John 
Lane.  During  the  next  four  years  their  number  was  increased  by 
five,  the  new  neighbors  being  Timothy  Nash,  Joseph  Nash,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Nehemiah  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Taylor. 
Six  others  were  added  during  the  next  nine  years;  they  were: 
Stephen  Warner,  Sr.,  James  Smith,  Noah  Ferry,  Samuel  Moody, 
John  Moody  and  Hezekiah  Smith.  From  1740  to  1750,  twelve 
more  men  came  to  Granby;  these  were:  William  Eastman,  Aaron 
Nash,  Phineas  Smith,  1st,  Seth  Clark,  Noah  Clark,  John  Preston, 
Experience  Smith,  Eleazer  Nash,  Martin  Nash,  Hezekiah  Smith, 
Jr.,  Jonathan  Selden  and  Samuel  Dickinson.  Of  these,  Seth  Clark 
and  Noah  Clark  came  from  Northampton.  After  1750,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population  was  much  more  rapid.  Granby  was  a 
part  of  the  South  Precinct  of  Hadley,  along  with  South  Hadley, 
until  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town,  June  11,  1768. 

Most  of  the  homes  of  these  earliest  settlers  are  gone,  but  the 
names  are  all  familiar  to  us,  because  many  of  their  descendants 
still  live  in  Granby. 

Because  fire  has  taken  so  many  of  the  old  houses,  or  they  have 
been  torn  down,  and  because  Granby  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years  and  is  changing  from  a  completely  rural,  farming 
town,  to  a  suburban  town,  those  of  us  who  remember  Granby  when 
it  was  completely  rural,  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  houses  in 
Granby  that  we  know  were  built  before  1850. 

The  members  of  the  Granby  Woman’s  Club  have  been  gathering 
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data,  and  now,  through  this  hook,  we  wish  to  take  you  on  a  tour 
of  the  town  and  point  out  all  the  old  homes  and  tell  you  what  we 
can  about  them.  We  hope  to  cover  them  all  and  give  you  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  the  stories  and  legends  that  have  come  down 
about  them. 

Members  of  the  Granby  Woman’s  Club  live  in  many  of  these 
old  houses  and  some  of  the  ladies  have  lived  in  Granby  most  01 
their  lives.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  been  over  the  roads  in  Granby 
by  horse  and  buggy,  on  horse-back,  or  on  foot,  when  the  roads  were 
just  wheel  tracks  with  grass  growing  in  the  middle,  and  a  fine, 
well-beaten  cow-path  usually  bordered  them.  These  cow-paths 
took  the  place  of  sidewalks,  and  were  a  wonderful  place  to  ride  a 
horse,  or  a  bicycle! 

Some  of  the  material  for  this  book  has  come  from  reading  books 
written  about  this  area,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  has  come  from  the 
townspeople  and  has  never  been  in  print. 

We  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Margaret  Dickinson,  who  has  met  with 
us  and  given  us  valuable  assistance,  and  all  the  townspeople  who 
have  been  very  generous  with  their  information.  We  thank  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mrs.  Janet  Curtis,  Mrs.  Olive  Hol¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Allan  Craigie,  and  Mrs.  Adeline  Graves,  who  have 
given  us  their  support,  and  especially  we  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Janet 
Curtis,  who  opened  her  house  to  us  for  our  meetings,  and  we  wish 
to  thank  Miss  Winifred  Fiske  for  loaning  us  some  papers  written 
by  her  mother.  i  - 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  White,  President 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Randall,  Chairman,  Program  Committee 
Mrs.  Margerie  McKay,  member,  Program  Committee 
Mrs.  Esther  Snyder,  member,  Program  Committee 

For  The  Granby  Woman’s  Club 
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LIBRARY  —  CHURCH  —  CHAPEL 


OLD  HOUSES 

GRANBY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Rx4NBY  CENTER  is  the  geographic  center  of  the  town  as 
VJtJ  well  as  the  religious  and  social  center,  and  it  is  here  that  we 
start  on  our  tour. 

The  Church  of  Christ  on  its  knoll  has  been  standing  here  since 
1821.  It  is  a  graceful,  pillared,  white  church,  just  the  type  one  ex 
pects  to  find  in  an  old  New  England  town.  The  land  on  which 
the  church  is  built,  and  the  Commons,  were  given  to  the  town  by 
the  Montagues.  It  was  at  that  time  rough  pasture  land. 

Just  south  of  this  Congregational  church  is  an  old  brick  school 
house  built  about  1840  and  used  as  a  school  until  1941.  It  was 
sold  by  the  town  and  made  into  a  dwelling,  the  home  of  the  La- 
fontaine  family. 

The  Chapel,  north  of  the  church,  was  originally  built  in  1841 
for  a  High  School  and  Lecture  room,  and  has  gone  through  many 
changes.  This  is  where  chicken-pie  suppers  and  strawberry  festi¬ 
vals  are  held,  as  well  as  many  other  social  functions, 
i  Next  door  is  the  Historical  Association  building;  the  timbers 
for  this  building  came  from  the  first  meeting  house  which  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  West  and  Amherst  Streets.  At  an  early  date 
it  was  used  as  an  interim  jail,  and  later  as  a  school  house,  and  town 
office.  This  building  has  heavy  shutters  on  the  inisde  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  In  Civil  War  days  the  underground  railway  used  this 
place. 

■  Across  West  St.  from  the  Historical  Building  and  facing  the 
Common  is  the  Fiske  home.  This  house  was  built  for  Homer 
White,  who  had  a  tailor  shop  in  the  ell,  which  is  now  a  kitchen. 
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Spencer  White  was  the  boss  carpenter  when  this  house  was  built. 
This  house  was  built  after  the  church,  probably  in  the  1820’s. 
Home  White,  for  whom  the  house  was  built,  was  uncle  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Fiske,  who  used  to  live  here,  and  grand-uncle  to  Miss  Win¬ 
ifred  Fiske,  who  lives  here  now.  Mr.  Arthur  Fiske,  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  was  the  one  the  townspeople  always  went  to  for 
genealogical  help.  He  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  searching 
property  titles,  and  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  history  of  Granby. 
This  house  is  typical  of  those  found  in  most  New  England  towns. 
H.  H.  Stearns  kept  a  tavern  here  a  few  years  and  called  it  “Pitch- 
awam  House,”  but  discontinued  it  to  become  a  tailor.  The  Post 
Office  was  here  for  a  while,  too.  Dr.  Homer  S.  Bell  lived  here 
and  had  an  office  here. 

i  From  the  Fiske  house  we  continue  to  the  north.  Now  we  come 
to  one  of  the  few  old  houses  in  Granby  that  is  built  of  brick,  the 
walls  being  very  thick,  unlike  the  brick  houses  built  today.  It  wa^ 
built  by  Rev.  Joseph  Knight,  called  Priest  Knight.  He  started  his 
pastorate  here  in  1830,  and  left  Granby  in  1836.  This  house  has 
been  added  to,  and  has  a  wonderful  studio  built  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Parks  Smith,  an  artist  who  owned  this  estate  for  many  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Hano  and  their  family  reside  here  now.  Much 
of  the  land  that  went  with  the  house  has  been  sold,  and  we  have 
many  new  houses  along  North  St.  For  many  years  this  place  was 
called  “Wonder  Wood”.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  art¬ 
ist,  gave  it  the  name. 

On  the  other  corner  of  North  St.,  the  house  where  the  Herbert 
Durants  live  now,  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  house  where  Dr.  Cyrus 
B.  Smith,  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War,  was  struck  and  killed  by 
lightning  during  a  severe  thunder  storm  and  the  house  burned 
idown;  that  was  in  1879.  The  first  house  was  built  for  a  par¬ 
sonage  the  same  year  (1821)  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  built. 
•The  stone  step  from  the  old  church  is  here. 

i  Across  State  St.  is  the  new  Catholic  Church  and  its  Parish 
House.  This  church  of  wood  and  stone  blends  well  into  this  old 
town,  for  the  church  has  white  pillars,  a  steeple,  and  stands  on  a 
little  knoll,  and  its  Parish  House  is  of  Colonial  architecture. 

South  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  Kellogg  Hall,  which  now  houses 
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Swistak  house  —  Davis  store  (burned) 


Bell  store  (burned) — Ell  of  Davis  house  shows 


' 

General  Store  and  Post  Office,  Granby,  M&m, 


Kellogg  house  —  Granby  Center 


School  house  —  Granby  Center 


the  town  offices.  It  has  a  hall,  where  town  meetings  were  held 
'before  the  new  Granby  school  was  built.  This  building  was  a 
school  until  1941,  and  was  a  High  School  before  it  was  used  as  a 
Grammar  School.  Kellogg  Halil  was  built  in  1890. 

'  Now  we  come  to  the  United  States  Post  Office.  It  is  thought 
that  this  house  was  built  before  1850.  Mr.  George  Harris  lived 
here  in  1887,  and  ran  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  popular  place  in  the 
horse  and  buggy  days.  The  house  was  remodeled  and  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  built  on  in  1943.  Mrs.  Raymond  Ruel  is  our  Postmistress, 
and  with  her  family  resides  on  the  first  floor  of  this  house  and 
rents  the  second  floor  apartment. 

We  pass  a  new  house,  and  the  next  old  house  is  where  the  Swis- 
tak  family  now  lives.  It  was  built  by  Philo  Chapin  around  1840. 
Mr.  George  Bell,  who  used  to  be  postmaster  and  ran  a  store  next 
door,  lived  here  for  many  years.  Mr.  Bell’s  first  wife  was  Myrtie 
Davis,  and  her  father  owned  and  ran  the  store  before  Mr.  Bell 
had  it. 

The  present  Drug  Store  is  on  the  site  of  two  former  stores.  The 
first  had  an  apartment  over  it  and  it  was  here  that  the  store¬ 
keeper,  Mr.  O.  Davis,  and  his  family  lived.  This  home  and  store 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  A  one-story  store  was  then  built,  and  was 
run  by  Mr.  Bell  and  then  later  by  Bardwell  and  Ferry.  This  store 
burned  and  Mr.  Bell  moved  the  barn  that  had  stood  in  the  rear 
'forward  onto  this  site  and  made  it  into  the  present  store  and  up¬ 
stairs  apartment.  The  Post  Office  had  been  in  both  of  these 
earlier  stores.  The  present  Drug  store  is  run  by  Mr.  John  La- 
fond,  and  the  Lalond  family  live  in  the  apartment. 

1  On  the  south  side  of  the  Drug  store  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perley  Davis.  This  house  was  built  in  1825,  and  once  had 
a  shoe-makers’  shop,  in  an  ell  on  the  north  side;  here  Mr.  Walter 
Kellogg  made  shoes.  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  lived  here  before  the 
Davises  came,  and  they  have  lived  here  since  1912.  Mr.  Taylor 
used  to  drive  the  school  children  to  school,  with  his  team  of 
horses  and  wagon.  In  the  winter,  they  rode  to  school  on  a  sled, 
with  hay  to  sit  on  and  big  horse  blankets  to  keep  them  warm. 
Children  were  very  well  behaved  on  their  trip  to  school,  because 
the  driver  always  had  his  horse-whip  at  hand,  and  with  this  he 
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could  reach  to  the  back  corner  of  the  sled  or  wagon.  He  didn’t 
have  to  use  it,  they  knew  he  had  it,  so  a  word  from  the  driver  to 
behave  was  enough ! 

i  Now  we  come  to  a  double  house,  which  was  built  in  1822  for 
David  Kellogg  for  a  tavern.  Mr.  David  Kellogg  was  Miss 
'Edith  and  Miss  Cora  Kellogg’s  grandfather.  They  now  live  in 
the  south  side  of  this  house.  Their  father,  Simeon  Kellogg,  built 
the  tavern  over  into  a  two  family  dwelling.  At  first,  there  were 
two  small  porches,  which  were  later  changed  to  the  one  long  porch 
across  the  front  of  the  house,  as  we  are  used  to  seeing  it  to-day 
( 1954).  This  place  has  never  been  out  of  the  Kellogg  family. 
When  the  tavern  was  operating  here,  the  small  bar-room  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  upstairs  there  was  a  ball-room 
or  banquet  hall,  where  dances  were  held.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas 
White  and  their  sons  now  live  in  the  north  side  of  this  house.  The 
little  bar-room  is  now  their  dining  room. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Parsonage  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
This  house  was  built  in  the  year  1840,  and  Rev.  James  Bates 
was  the  first  minister  to  live  here.  He  was  here  from 
1840 — 1854;  then  Rev.  Henry  Mills,  1854 — 1863;  Rev.  H.  S. 
Kelsey,  1863 — 1866;  Rev.  J.  P.  Cushman,  1867 — 1870;  Rev.  Ru- 
ifus  Emerson,  1871 — 1874;  Rev.  R.  Henry  Davis,  1875 — 1878; 
Rev.  F.  R.  Wait,  1879 — 1881;  Rev.  Fritz  Baldwin,  1882 — 1884; 
Rev.  Pliny  S.  Boyd,  1885 — 1889;  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Holden,  1889 
— 1891;  Rev.  Robert  C.  Bell,  1892 — 1910;  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Der¬ 
rick,  1910 — 1912;  Rev.  Irving  Childs,  1912 — 1918;  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Smith,  1919 — 1939;  Rev.  Hiram  Marshall  Budd,  1939 — 1941; 
Rev.  Arthur  C.  Weil,  Jr.,  1942 — 1947;  Mr.  Winslow  W.  Hall, 
1947 — 1949  (he  was  not  an  ordained  minister);  Dr.  William  E. 
Dudley,  1949 — . 

!  Miss  Mary  Cushman,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Cushman  who  lived 
here,  wished  to  become  a  missionary,  but  because  of  ill  health  in 
the  family  she  could  not,  but  she  studied  medicine  and  after  the 
death  of  her  parents,  when  she  was  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
fifty,  she  was  free  to  go.  She  went  to  Angola,  Africa,  where  she 
was  a  medical  missionary,  and  a  wonderful  book  has  been  written 
about  her  work  there. 
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Rev.  Robert  C.  Bell  was  father  of  Mr.  George  Bell,  former 
storekeeper  and  Postmaster.  When  Rev.  Bell  retired  because  of 
his  age,  he  lived  in  the  house,  called  the  Warner  house,  where  the 
Beauchemins  and  Mrs.  Widmer  live  now. 

Our  present  minister,  Dr.  William  Dudley,  recently  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  which  was  printed  in  the  Holyoke  Transcript:  “It  is 
interesting  to  recall  an  incident  which  certainly  impresses  one  re¬ 
garding  the  winged  flight  of  time.  In  what  is  now  a  small  back 
store  room  in  the  parsonage  an  interesting  record  is  found.  This 
room  was  once  a  boy’s  bedroom.  It  existed  in  the  natural  finished 
wood  and  never  had  any  paint  or  paper  on  the  walls.  In  1950  the 
room  was  painted.  The  paint  brought  out  some  rough  carving  in 
rather  crudely  formed  letters.  The  record  is  as  follows:  ‘C.  Bates 
killed  a  coon  in  1850  weighing  twenty-five  pounds.’  A  simple 
statement  but  in  it  is  the  amazing  fact  of  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  generations. 

“It  was  pure  coincidence  that  the  present  writer  discovered  this 
inscription  exactly  one  hundred  years  later.  It  is  almost  certain 
no  one  knew  the  record  to  be  there  through  the  lapsed  time  between 
1850  and  1950.  Who  would  care  what  a  boy  recorded,  yet  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  passed  by.  The  house  still  functions  as  a  parsonage 
and  adds  significance  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  our  total  proper¬ 
ties.” 

We  are  happy  that  Dr.  Dudley  thought  enough  of  this  incident 
to  tell  it,  and  pleased  that  he  let  us  record  it  here. 

The  next  house  has  gone  through  many  changes  and  we  are  not 
sure  when  this  house  was  built,  but  we  do  know  that  the  site  it  is 
built  on  is  where  the  first  store  and  Post  Office  stood.  Colonel 
Belcher  was  the  first  Postmaster,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
it  cost  eighteen  cents  to  send  a  letter  to  New  York  at  that  time. 
We  do  know  that  there  was  no  building  here  before  1822,  so  this 
may  be  the  building  where  Col.  Belcher  kept  store  and  Post  Office. 
Many  years  ago  this  house  was  all  remodeled  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  and 
was  for  a  short  while  a  Convalescent  Home.  The  Cronk  family 
bought  it  and  made  it  their  home  for  many  years.  The  present 
owner  is  Mrs.  Raymond  Blais. 

Continuing  south  along  the  street,  we  come  to  the  home  of  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Homer  E.  Taylor.  This  house  was  built  in  or  about 
1846  by  a  family  named  Ferry.  A  daughter,  Jeannette  Ferry,  left 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  Granby  Library,  which  is  still  in  existence 
as  the  Jeannette  Ferry  Fund.  Her  brother,  William  Ferry,  an 
architect,  designed  the  famed  Yale  Bowl  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
'During  the  Civil  War,  this  house  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Alvin  Fer¬ 
ry’s  family.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  Forward,  mother  of  Mr. 
Winfred  F.  Forward,  remembered  helping  her  father  to  plant  the 
three  large  shade  trees,  still  growing  here,  when  she  was  a  little 
girl. 

Next  door,  the  Widmer  home  was  occupied  many  years  by  the 
Arthur  T.  Warners.  It  was  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  Tay¬ 
lor’s  house,  and  is  very  similar  in  architecture.  Both  houses  have 
been  remodeled  through  the  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchemin  and 
Mrs.  Widmer  reside  here  now. 

“In  1886  Dexter  Taylor  gave  to  be  maintained  as  a  public  park, 
or  used  for  a  library  building,  the  lot  south  of  the  common,  oppo¬ 
site  his  home.” 

)  Before  the  Library,  located  between  Center  St.  and  State  St., 
was  built  in  1916  on  the  land  given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  there  was  a 
little  park  here,  called  Taylor’s  Park. 

1  Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  place  joining  the  Library  was  a 
large  farm.  The  farm  land  has  been  cut  up  and  many  new  houses 
ibuilt  on  it.  The  house  has  gone  through  many  changes,  and  has 
just  recently  been  completely  renovated  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Omer 
'Chartier.  This  house  was  built  originally  for  John  Montague  by 
his  father,  Old  John  Montague,  who  lived  in  a  house,  now  gone, 
'across  the  street  from  where  Mr.  Horace  Taylor  lives.  The  Char- 
tier  house  was  the  first  built  in  Granby  Center.  The  Montagues 
were  very  prominent  citizens,  and  in  1821  John  Montague  gave 
'“three  acres  of  land  to  serve  as  location  of  a  meeting  house  and 
common”.  Twenty ^f our  years  later  his  son,  Joseph,  gave  two  and 
'a  half  acres  more  to  enlarge  the  Common.  It  has  been  a  two- 
'family  house  in  late  years  and  many  families  have  lived  here.  In 
'1870  the  Barnes  family  lived  here  on  one  side,  and  Miss  Mary 
Montague,  a  descendant  of  the  original  owners,  on  the  other  side. 
Miss  Mary  Montague  helped  compile  the  Montague  Genealogy,  a 
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Omer  Chartier  house  —  Granby  Center 


McCool  house  —  Granby  Center 


'copy  of  which  is  in  the  Granfby  Library. 

1  To  the  southwest  of  this  old  Montague  homestead  and  on  the 
'road  to  Ferry  Hill  is  the  old  Bemis  place,  now  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  McCool  and  family.  Mr.  Bemis  was  a  cobbler  and 
had  a  little  shop  in  the  basement  which  has  a  door  out  onto  Parish 
Hill  Road.  The  porch  was  added  to  this  house  several  years  after 
it  was  built.  Mr.  Bemis  was  also  a  very  good  violinist. 

1  Along  Parish  Hill  road  to  the  west  are  two  old  houses.  The 
first,  at  the  corner  of  Ferry  Hill  and  Parish  Hill  road,  is  the  old 
“Alpheus  Ferry  Tavern”.  This  house  was  built  in  1816,  and 
the  second,  Miss  Bertha  O’Neill’s  home,  is  even  older. 

1  The  tavern  was  operating  when  the  church  was  being  built,  for 
the  ten  to  fifteen  men  who  had  been  assembled  by  Elias  and  Luther 
Carter,  who  had  contracted  to  build  the  church,  boarded  here. 
This  was  also  where  the  four-horse  stage  from  Springfield  to  Low¬ 
ell  stopped,  to  change  horses  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This 
stage  was  run  by  a  Mr.  Moseley  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  William  J.  Patrick  owned  this  house  about  1860.  In  1873 
it  was  owned  by  Mr.  William  D.  Barton,  then  went  to  Mr.  Charles 
Rust,  and  to  his  son,  William  B.  Rust,  the  present  owner,  who  has 
renovated  the  house  and  divided  it  into  three  apartments.  The 
original  fireplaces  around  the  large  central  chimney  are  still  in 
use  The  rooms  of  this  house  were  so  large  that  the  Grange  used 
to  hold  their  meetings  here  in  an  upstairs  room. 

The  home  of  Miss  Bertha  O’Neill  was  the  first  house  near  Gran¬ 
by  Center  and  was  the  home  of  Peter  Domo,  who  came  to  Granby 
before  1754,  when  Granby  was  still  part  of  South  Hadley.  This 
is  a  story  and  a  half  house,  having  one  unfinished  and  one  finished 
room  upstairs.  There  is  a  large  central  chimney  with  three  fire¬ 
places,  the  traditional  cooking  fireplace  with  the  Dutch  oven,  and 
two  smaller  ones.  There  is  old  paneling  on  the  stair  side  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  upper  story  you  can  see  how  the  house  was  put 
together  with  pegs.  There  are  large  beams  in  this  house. 

»  Eliphalet  Green  once  lived  here  and  Priest  Knight  lived  here 
while  the  brick  house  owned  by  the  Hanos  was  being  built;  he 
came  to  Granby  in  1830.  Philo  Smith,  who  was  a  carpenter,  lived 
here  in  1887.  Mr.  Martin  O’Neill  and  his  family  came  here  in 
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1900.  However,  Mr.  O’Neill  used  to  visit  Granby  a  great  deal 
before  he  moved  here,  for  his  grandparents,  the  Patrick  O’Neills, 
lived  on  the  farm  at  the  corner  of  Amherst  and  Aldrich  streets, 
now  owned  by  the  Szlachetka  family;  the  old  farm  house  here 
burned  in  the  1920’s. 

The  large  barn  on  Miss  O’Neill’s  place  burned,  and  a  new  shop 
was  built  there  in  1924.  Mr.  Martin  O’Neill,  Miss  O’Neill’s 
father,  used  to  be  the  village  blacksmith,  and  as  there  was  never 
any  better  place  to  discuss  politics  than  at  the  blacksmith  shop, 
Mr.  O’Neill  always  knew  what  was  going  on.  Town  meetings 
have  become  rather  dull  affairs  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin 
O’Neill. 

On  the  top  of  Ferry  hill  are  four  old  houses  built  by  the  Ferry 
brothers.  On  the  right  the  first  one  we  come  to,  now  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Reid,  was  built  before  1779,  for  the  title 
has  been  searched  back  that  far.  The  house  is  built  on  a  ledge 
and  under  the  ledge  is  a  spring  which  feeds  the  well  in  the  Reid’s 
lounge.  This  lounge  was  made  of  the  old  wood  shed  which  also 
housed  the  well.  This  well  has  been  kept  intact,  as  have  the  old 
beams.  When  the  electricity  goes  off,  the  Reids  draw  water  from 
the  well.  This  well  has  a  stone  weight  to  counterbalance  the 
bucket  of  water,  making  it  an  easy  task  to  lift  the  water. 

Next  door,  the  present  home  of  the  Robert  Meyer  family,  is  a 
very  old  “salt  box”  house.  This  house  served  as  a  Parsonage  for 
Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman,  second  minister  in  Granby.  He  was 
herein  1790  and  preached  in  the  old  church  that  stood  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Amherst  and  West  Streets.  Rev.  Chapman 
used  to  walk  “cross  lots”  to  his  church,  and  out  back  of  the  Reid’s 
home  were  some  stone  steps  that  he  used  from  the  level  of  one  field 
to  the  field  below.  Rev.  Chapman  died  1804. 

At  one  time  a  shop  stood  across  the  driveway  on  the  south  side 
of  this  old  house,  where  caskets  were  made. 

This  house  has  a  large  central  chimney  with  the  three  fireplaces 
on  the  ground  floor.  Two  of  these  are  in  use  but  the  large  kitchen 
one  remains  boarded  up. 

Luther  Ferry  lived  here  and  is  supposed  to  have  brought  the  first 
one-horse  wagon  into  Granby,  soon  after  1800. 
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Across  the  street,  with  its  gable  end  to  the  street,  is  the  home  of 
the  Frank  Stiles  family;  this  old  house  originally  faced  south  onto 
the  driveway  and  also  had  a  large  central  chimney  which  has  been 
removed.  When  the  Davenports,  who  lived  here  in  1887,  removed 
this  old  chimney  they  ran  into  the  problem  of  getting  the  big  ola 
hearthstone  out.  It  was  too  big  and  heavy  to  go  through  the  door 
or  windows,  so  they  solved  it  very  simply,  by  cutting  away  the 
supports  and  some  of  the  flooring  and  letting  it  fall  into  the  cellar. 
There  was  a  place  in  this  cellar  for  smoking  hams.  The  Stiles 
family  have  an  out-door  fireplace  made  of  stone  from  the  base  of 
this  chimney. 

In  clearing  up  the  remains  of  the  big  barn  on  this  property,  Mrs. 
Stiles  found  an  old  pottery  jug  and  stamped  into  it  was  this — T. 
F.  Moody,  Granby.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  Thomas  Moody 
made  pottery  on  Ferry  Hill  but  no  one  seems  to  know  just  where. 
Moses  Alvord  is  believed  to  have  lived  here  in  1762  and  according 
to  Mr.  Judd’s  book  he  was  born  August  26,  1735.  Mrs.  Stiles  also 
found  a  brick  with  old  fashioned  writing  on  it— Joseph  Bigelow, 
Amherst. 

Next  door  to  the  Stiles  home  and  also  on  the  left  side  of  the 
street  as  we  travel  south  is  the  present  home  of  Lindolph  Parker 
and  family.  This  house  is  a  very  old  style,  a  house  of  one  and  a 
half  stories  with  a  salt-box  like  slope  to  the  rear.  Mr.  E.  Chapin 
was  living  here  in  1762.  The  large  central  chimney  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  this  old  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win  Forward  lived  here 
for  many  years,  and  this  place  is  still  a  farm. 

Mrs.  Parker  tells  us  that  there  was  no  road  where  the  road  is  to¬ 
day.  There  were  lanes  from  these  houses  to  the  east  and  down  the 
hill  to  a  road  which  ran  along  the  base  of  the  hill  beside  the  Great 
Meadow.  The  Great  Meadow  used  to  be  Common  Land  where  all 
the  farmers  could  go  to  cut  the  swale  grass  that  grew  here.  Mr. 
Loiselle  told  us  that  the  town  divided  up  this  Great  Meadow,  after 
the  farms  got  well  established  and  only  a  few  farmers  still  cut 
grass  here,  and  the  land  was  given  to  the  abutters. 

Between  the  Stiles  and  Parker  houses  is  a  Water  Mound.  Orig¬ 
inally  a  wind  mill  pumped  the  water  into  this  old  reservoir,  but 
this  one  is  now  kept  filled  by  Parkers’s  electric  pump.  This  water 
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is  available  to  the  Fire  Department  and  has  been  used  by  them. 
There  are  other  water  mounds  in  our  town,  one  on  the  George  Ap- 
gar  property  and  another  up  near  the  Telephone  Exchange. 

The  Parker  house  was  the  second  house  of  this  group  to  be  built, 
the  Meyer  house  being  the  first.  Mrs.  Parker  says  that  what  we 
call  “salt  box”,  like  the  Meyer’s  house,  is  called  a  “lean-to”  down 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  our  state.  Two-story  houses  were  taxed 
more  than  one  and  a  half  story  houses,  so  our  thrifty  ancestors  ex¬ 
tended  one  roof  down  to  one-story  heighth  and  called  the  house  a 
story  and  a  half. 

Following  South  St.  until  it  joins  East  St.,  we  turn  east  and  on 
our  left  there  are  two  fine  old  houses.  They  are  on  land  granted 
to  the  Warners  by  the  King.  All  the  land  on  which  our  town  is 
located  was  bought  from  the  Indians  by  the  early  settlers  of  Had¬ 
ley  for  the  King  of  England,  and  then  the  land  was  divided  into 
plots  and  drawn  by  the  settlers,  and  their  title  to  the  land  was  their 
grant  from  the  King.  The  Warner  family  lived  on  this  land,  pass¬ 
ing  it  down  several  generations  until  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
last  of  this  family  passed  away.  Sisters  lived  here,  Miss  Nettie 
and  Miss  Lulu  Warner.  Miss  Lulu  used  to  teach  school  in  the 
Bachelor  St.  school.  After  they  died,  a  cousin,  Mr.  Percy  Mack, 
had  this  house.  The  present  owner  is  Mr.  George  Apgar,  who 
lives  here  with  his  family. 

The  house  next  door  was  in  the  Warner  family  until  Mr.  Loi- 
selle  bought  it  and  he  and  his  family  moved  in  August  15,  1923. 
When  they  bought  the  house  the  old  central  chimney  was  no  longer 
there  and  the  space  it  had  occupied  on  the  first  floor  was  used  to 
make  a  hall  and  a  different  staircase.  In  the  cellar  where  the  old 
chimney  had  been  were  two  new  smaller  chimneys  and  a  smoke 
house,  also  two  small  rooms. 

In  the  kitchen,  one  corner  was  occupied  by  an  old  well  and  be¬ 
side  the  well  was  an  old  wooden  sink.  Above  the  well,  in  the  floor 
of  the  second  story  was  a  box  arrangement  that  let  the  rope  which 
was  tied  to  the  bucket  go  through  to  the  room  above.  Here  was  a 
cylinder  or  winch,  and  extending  from  this  was  a  shaft  which 
passed  through  a  partition  into  the  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Attached  to  the  shaft  was  a  strap  and  chain  which  hung  down  and 
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Water  mound  between  Parker  and  Stiles  houses 


Parker  house 


Meyer  house  —  Ferry  Hill 


at  the  end  of  this  was  a  stone.  This  stone  acted  as  a  counter¬ 
balance  and  helped  raise  the  bucket  of  water  from  the  well. 

Off  the  kitchen  were  two  pantries  One  was  for  milk  and  had  a 
bench  all  around  the  room  and  above  that  about  five  shelves  to  hold 
the  milk  pans.  Many  of  the  milk  pans  were  still  there. 

Eli  Warner,  who  once  lived  here  and  was  also  called  Capt. 
Warner,  invented  and  made  for  sale,  butter  churns.  He  was  a 
good  carpenter  and  had  a  shop  which  was  moved  from  the  land 
across  the  street  to  its  present  location.  In  this  shop,  when  the  Loi- 
selle  family  got  the  place,  they  found  patterns  for  making  all  sorts 
of  things,  such  as  yoke  for  oxen.  Here  are  pike  poles  for  raising 
buildings,  old  spoke  wood  for  wheels,  and  wonderful  old  tools. 
One  bit  brace  is  made  entirely  of  wood.  Most  of  the  tools  had 
come  from  England  and  are  of  Sheffield  steel.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  wood  and’  boards  there,  and  over  the  door  is  a  carving 
probably  made  by  Eli  Warner. 

One  day  several  years  ago,  a  man  came  to  the  Loiselle  farm  and 
asked  Mr.  Loiselle  if  a  certain  wide  board  was  still  in  the  shop 
and  described  it  to  Mr  Loiselle  and  told  him  where  it  used  to  be 
kept  in  the  old  shop.  Mr.  Loiselle  said  he  was  sure  it  was  still 
there  and  they  went  down  to  the  shop  and  found  it.  The  man 
turned  it  over  and  showed  Mr.  Loiselle  where  eight  or  ten  names 
were  written  on  the  back  of  it  and  he  said  they  were  the  names  of 
people  who  had  been  “laid  out”  on  it  He  bouglit  it  from  Mr. 
Loiselle  for  $20.00  and  since  then  Mr.  Loiselle  has  wondered  who 
the  man  was,  and  how  he  knew  all  about  the  old  wide  board.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  man’s  ancestors  had  been  laid  out  on  it. 

The  wainscotting  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Loiselle  house  is  all 
hand  made. 

When  some  clapboards  were  replaced  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
found  that  the  house  was  ship-lapped  with  heavy  boards,  and 
adazed  to  the  proper  surface. 

The  shed  off  the  kitchen  was  equipped  with  a  huge  copper  ket¬ 
tle  for  boiling  the  clothes;  these  were  in  most  of  the  old  houses  o~ 
riginally  and  there  was  a  place  in  the  shed  wall  to  open  and  let  the 
steam  out.  There  was  also  an  opening  into  the  kitchen,  so  that  the 
clothes  could  be  tossed  in  without  going  into  the  shed.  Under  the 
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kettle  was  the  brick  fireplace  and  of  course  a  chimney. 

When  the  Loiselles  remodeled  the  house,  they  did  away  with  all 
this  and  the  old  well  was  capped  with  a  large  rock  in  the  cellar, 
the  wooden  sink  and  well  arrangement  was  taken  out  and  every¬ 
thing  modernized. 

Once  hemp  was  raised  here,  and  there  was  a  rope  walk  on  this 
farm. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  East  and  South  Sts.,  where  John 
Malanoski  now  lives,  was  the  Ebenezer  Goldthwaite  home.  Also 
Joseph  Eastman,  son  of  Joseph  Eastman  who  lived  in  what  is 
now  the  Perrault  house,  lived  here  before  1800.  The  Henry  Bak¬ 
er  family  also  lived  in  this  house  for  several  years. 

A  little  further  south  on  South  St  ,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  is  a  little  house  that  was  once  a  school  house.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Ingham  and  Mrs.  Myra  Scott  both  taught  school  here.  It  was 
made  into  a  dwelling  many  years  ago,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
the  home  of  the  Chester  Wing  family.  It  is  owned  by  Mrs.  E. 
Thornton  Clark,  who  lived  here  at  one  time. 

At  the  corner  of  New  Ludlow  Road  and  South  Street,  on  the 
southeast  corner,  is  the  home  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lariviere, 
Sr.  They  bought  this  house  in  July  1944  and  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  on  Dec.  20,  a  plane  crashed,  hitting  the  home  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Robert,  and  the  wing  of  it  crashed  into  the  living  room  of  the 
Lariviere  house,  upsetting  the  Christmas  tree.  Mr.  Arthur 
Fiske  lived  here  in  1887,  and  the  house  passed  through  many 
hands  before  the  Larivieres  bought  it.  Their  two  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ter  have  each  married  and  built  houses  nearby.  The  old  house 
is  now  being  made  into  apartments 

Across  the  street  from  Lariviere’s  home  is  the  home  of  Ernest 
Robert.  This  place  was  badly  damaged  by  the  airplane  that 
crashed  Dec.  20,  1944.  The  plane  did  not  catch  fire,  but  several 
of  the  men  died.  Some  who  had  parachuted  to  ground,  were  safe. 

It  is  believed  that  this  house  is  old,  at  least  part  of  it.  The 
nouse  has  been  remodeled.  However,  the  old  deed  of  land  and 
buildings  is  dated  1847  from  Edmond  Smith  to  William  White. 

The  last  house  on  the  west  side  of  South  St  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Buckland.  The  street  ends  just  beyond  this 
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The  Loiselle  house 

In  the  picture  are  Mr.  Herbert  Warner,  his  mother  and  step-sister,  Miss  Helen  Warner. 
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house  and  there  is  a  gate  to  Westover  Air  Force  Base  across  this 
road.  Mr.  Buckland  sold  most  of  his  farm  land  to  the  Government 
for  the  Air  Base.  Mr.  Buckland  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Frank 
Graves,  were  born  in  this  house.  Their  father,  Carlos  A.  Buck- 
land,  kept  thirteen  swarms  of  bees  back  in  1887,  and  also  had  a 
market  garden  and  farm.  Mr.  Fred  Buckland  had  a  dairy  and  a 
milk  route.  Before  the  Bucklands  lived  here,  the  Walker  family 
owned  and  operated  this  farm. 

Across  the  street  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleophas  Des- 
roches.  This  place  was  originally  a  Dickinson  house  and  had  but 
three  rooms.  Much  of  this  farm  land  was  also  bought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  Westover  Field.  The  original  three  rooms  are  very  old 
but  we  have  no  exact  date. 

We  return  to  the  corner  of  East  and  South  Streets,  then  go  west 
along  East  St.  On  our  left,  the  first  house  is  that  of  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Goldthwaite.  This  house  was  built  for  Benoni  Preston  and  he 
lived  here  until  he  died  in  1866.  The  Prestons  had  no  children 
and  liked  Charles  Goldthwaite,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  so  much  that  they  asked  him  to  come  and  live 
with  them,  like  a  son,  and  to  look  after  them  in  their  old  age. 
Then  the  farm  was  to  pass  to  him.  Mr.  Goldthwaite  married  Miss 
Mary  Atchinson  and  brought  her  to  this  house  in  1901.  The 
house  had  a  central  chimney  and  many  fireplaces,  but  this  was 
taken  down  in  1910.  There  is  a  well  in  the  wood  shed  with  the 
stone  that  went  down  into  the  well  to  act  as  a  counter  balance,  to 
help  bring  up  the  bucket  of  water.  Also  in  the  shed  is  the  old  “set- 
kettle”  and  arch  where  the  clothes  used  to  be  boiled.  This  was  a 
dairy  farm  and  some  of  the  land  was  in  Ludlow.  Twenty-nine 
acres  in  Ludlow  were  sold  to  Westover  Air  Force  Base. 

On  the  same  side  of  East  St.,  the  next  old  house  is  the  Dickinson 
homestead.  This  property  was  granted  by  the  Crown  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  Dickinson  family.  The  front  of  this  house  was 
built  for  Eli  Dickinson,  2nd,  when  he  was  married  in  1835,  but 
the  ell  of  the  house  is  the  old  Dickinson  house  built  in  1771,  which 
used  to  stand  where  the  Constant  house  is  now.  This  was  brought 
up  and  added  to  the  front  part  of  the  house.  It  was  a  story  and  a 
half,  but  was  raised  to  two  stories  when  Samuel  Barton  Dickin- 
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son  was  married  in  1865. 

The  house  was  made  into  a  two  family  house  and  used  that  way 
for  about  twenty  years.  Now  (1954),  the  descendants  and  occu¬ 
pants,  Mr.  Raymond  Dickinson,  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  their  son, 
Donald,  are  remodeling  the  house  and  once  again  it  will  be  a  one- 
family  house. 

The  Dickinson  Farm  is  well-known  for  its  poultry. 

West  of  Dickinson’s  and  across  East  St.  is  an  old  house  where 
formerly  Erastus  Dickinson  lived.  It  was  built  about  1820  and 
originally  had  a  central  chimney  and  four  fireplaces,  one  of  which 
contained  a  Dutch  oven  and  a  “set  kettle”;  a  brick  partition  was 
made  in  the  fireplace,  and  a  low  platform  for  the  kettle.  Here  the 
lady  of  the  house  boiled  her  clothes. 

This  house  has  two  and  a  half  stories  to  the  main  house  and  an 
ell  which  is  one  and  a  half  stories. 

Mr.  Edmund  Chapin  bought  this  farm  from  Mr.  Edmund  De- 
Witt  around  1875,  and  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  DeWitt  bought  it 
from  the  Dickinsons.  When  the  Chapins  were  living  there,  a  Mrs. 
Mary  Dickinson  Baker  Shaw  called  and  asked  to  go  into  the  attic 
to  hunt  for  some  old  Dickinson  pictures  that  had  been  stored  there. 
Mrs.  Myra  Chapin  Scott  believes  that  she  found  them  alright. 

The  Wallace  Bray  family  lives  here  now. 

The  next  old  house  is  that  of  the  Steve  Murzin  family;  this  is 
across  the  street  and  a  little  further  to  the  northwest.  In  1887  Mr. 
Spencer  White  lived  here  and  farmed  60  acres.  Mr.  White  sold  to 
Mr.  Bray  and  the  Murzins  bought  it  from  him. 

Across  East  St.  and  northwest  of  the  Murzin  place  we  come  to 
an  old  house  now  the  home  of  J.  Stanley  Cronk  and  his  family,  but 
owned  by  the  Lindolph  Parkers.  This  house  was  once  the  home 
of  Linus  and  Emma  Morgan,  and  a  Smith  family,  then  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pease.  Mrs.  Pease  was  formerly  a  Smith. 
It  was  next  owned  by  Miss  Abbie  Lathrop.  Miss  Lathrop  became 
well  known  as  “The  Mouse  Woman”.  She  started  a  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  here  and  didn’t  make  much  money,  so  she  changed  to  raising 
“pet  animals.”  She  had  canaries,  waltzing  mice,  white  and  col¬ 
ored  mice,  and  hooded  white  rats.  About  1908  she  found  cancer 
on  some  of  the  mice,  so  she  sent  them  to  a  laboratory,  and  they 
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brought  a  good  price  for  experimental  purposes.  The  Cancer  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  of  St.  Louis  wanted  more  of  these  mice,  so  she 
raised  some  for  them.  Soon  her  business  grew,  for  hospitals  and 
schools  began  asking  for  these  mice;  St.  Luke’s  in  New  York  and 
the  Mayo  hospital  in  Minnesota  bought  mice  from  her.  Her  stock 
increased  to  10,000  mice.  Miss  Lathrop  also  raised  rabbits,  fer¬ 
rets  and  Guinea  pigs.  After  she  died  in  1918,  the  business  was 
soon  stopped.  Then  Miss  Annette  Warner  bought  the  house  and 
land.  She  remodeled  the  house  for  a  summer  home.  The  Parkers 
lived  in  this  house  for  several  years,  having  moved  to  Granby  from 
Enfield,  Mass.,  at  the  time  the  land  was  being  bought  up  to  make 
Quabbin  Reservoir. 

In  the  Y  made  by  East  and  Morgan  Streets  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Graves  and  Mrs.  Frank  Graves,  Kenneth’s 
mother.  This  house  is  well  set  back  from  the  road  and  was  once 
the  home  of  Isaac  Morgan;  he  lived  here  in  1887  and  farmed  50 
acres.  It  is  a  two  story,  white  colonial  house,  with  the  nine  win¬ 
dows  on  the  front,  so  often  associated  with  New  England  houses. 

Northwest,  across  Morgan  St.  but  on  Pleasant  St.,  is  the  Edward 
Harnisch  home.  The  Harnisch  family  has  lived  here  many  years. 
Before  them  in  1887  the  Spooner  family  was  living  here.  The 
Spooners  moved  to  So.  Hadley  center  where  they  had  a  relative,  El- 
bridge  Spooner,  who  ran  a  meat  market.  The  Harnisch  family 
still  run  the  farm,  but  Mr.  Harnisch  is  also  a  machinist. 

On  Pleasant  St.  where  the  Earl  Ingham  family  make  their  home, 
is  the  site  where  Deacon  William  Eastman  lived.  It  is  known  that 
he  kept  slaves,  and  that  Pleasant  St.  was  at  one  time  called  Slave 
St.  Besides  farming,  Deacon  Eastman  kept  a  shop.  His  son, 
William,  born  November  20,  1763,  was  a  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  1797  and  1803.  This  was  a  great  honor  for  Granby.  He 
inherited  the  estate,  which  remained  in  the  Eastman  family  until 
1867.  The  old  Eastman  house  was  destroyed,  and  the  present 
house,  now  owned  by  the  Inghams,  was  built  in  1814.  When  Mr. 
Ingham’s  father  built  the  present  barn,  a  well  and  the  remains  of 
a  fireplace  were  uncovered;  this  was  probably  the  site  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  house.  When  the  big  chimney  of  the  present  house  was  re¬ 
moved,  a  brick  was  found  marked  “Ferry  1814”. 
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On  the  east  side  of  Pleasant  St.  where  it  meets  Barton  St.,  on 
the  southeast  corner,  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Worthing¬ 
ton.  Job  Dickinson  lived  here  and  in  1811  he  advertised,  in  the 
Hampshire  Federalist,  Thursday,  May  23,  1811,  published  at 
Springfield,  Mass  , — the  services  of  his  Stallion  Prince  William. 
Mrs.  Howard  Keyes  has  a  copy  of  the  newspaper.  It  is  brown  and 
brittle  with  age. 

The  Hobart  family  lived  here  and  then  the  Walker  family.  In 
the  old  Gazetteer  of  Hampshire  County  for  1654-1887,  it  says 
that  John  W.  Walker  had  twenty  dairy  cows  and  was  a  breeder  of 
Holstein  cattle.  He  and  his  son,  Edson  J.,  farmed  80  acres.  Mrs. 
Worthington  was  Bertha  Walker  and  has  lived  here  all  her  life. 
Mr.  Worthington  used  to  have  a  blacksmith  shop  here  about  30 
years  ago. 

Across  Pleasant  Street  from  the  Worthington  home  is  the 
Euclid  Perreault  house.  This  house  is  the  former  home  of  Mi. 
George  Eastman,  who  was  a  dealer  in  apples,  ran  the  farm  and 
raised  pure  blood,  Plymouth  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn  and  American 
Dominick  poultry.  Joseph  Eastman  also  lived  here.  A  lot  ot 
this  house  has  been  taken  down.  No  date  is  available,  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  was  built  right  after  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  George  Eastman  also  lived  in  the  part  of  the  old  Kellogg 
Tavern,  where  the  Nicholas  White  family  live  now.  He  was 
Town  Clerk  for  many  years. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  Barton  and  Pleasant  Sts.,  is  the  old 
Clifford  Ferry  home,  but  it  is  debatable  if  it  were  built  before 
1850,  the  general  opinion  being  that  it  was  built  just  after  that. 
This  house  has  been  made  over  into  apartments,  and  much  of  the 
farm  land  has  been  cut  up  into  building  lots,  and  there  are  many 
new  houses  on  this  land. 

After  crossing  Taylor  Brook  on  Pleasant  St.,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street  is  a  house  which  Mr.  Cloutier  has  just  moved  here. 
It  used  to  be  on  the  southwest  corner  of  West  State  and  Pleasant 
Sts.,  where  Noble’s  filling  station  is  today.  This  is  an  old  Moody 
house.  Thomas  H.  Moody  had  his  tavern  here  in  1829;  that  was 
when  Five  Corners  was  called  Moody  Corners. 

This  place  was  also  an  underground  railway  for  the  slaves.  On 
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one  of  the  posts  of  the  shed,  there  was  a  mark  that  signified  to  the 
slaves  that  they  were  safe  here  and  would  be  taken  care  of.  The 
Robert  Fuller  family  lived  here  for  many  years,  before  Mr. 
Cloutier  bought  this  farm. 

Still  on  Pleasant  St.,  continuing  to  the  northwest,  near  the  base 
of  the  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  we  come  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  Harry  Chapin  and  his  sister,  Miss  Edith  Chapin.  This 
house  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Chester  Cowles,  who  records  show  was 
a  doctor  in  Granby  between  1774  and  1800.  There  are  Indian 
shutters  (inside  blinds)  on  the  living  room  windows  here.  Houses 
that  added  these  blinds  as  protection  from  the  Indians  or  other 
intruders  were  said  to  be  “forted.”  The  stairway  is  the  old  box 
type.  The  front  doorway  is  the  original  one,  and  has  so  much 
artistic  carpentry  that  no  screen  door  or  storm  door  can  possiby 
be  hung  here. 

A  letter  was  found  behind  one  of  the  “Indian  Blinds.”  It  was 
from  Miss  Cowles,  who  was  living  here  then,  to  her  Aunt,  and  is 
dated  1847. 

This  house  was  built  on  part  of  the  Dickinson  tract,  and 
housed  several  families.  After  Dr.  Cowles,  David  Foley  owned 
it,  then  Mr.  Breen  and  his  son,  Thomas  L.  Breen;  Mr.  Karl,  and 
now  Mr.  Harry  Chapin  owns  it. 

At  five  corners,  once  known  as  Moody  Corners,  where  there  are 
nine  business  places  today,  there  were  stores  years  ago,  but 
these  are  all  gone  and  no  trace  is  left.  Taking  Pleasant  St.  to  the 
northwest,  the  first  old  house  we  come  to  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street  is  the  present  home  of  the  Louis  Robert  family.  Mr.  Walter 
Benson  and  his  sister  lived  here,  and  Mr.  John  Scott  worked  for 
him  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Benson  purchased  the  farm  in  1894.  This 
farm  is  on  land  which  was  originally  a  Moody  grant.  Aaron 
Moody  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  here  in  Granby.  1  he  date  of 
this  house  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  on  record  that  Rev.  Eli  Moody 
was  born  here  in  1789.  Eli  Moody  was  colleague  with  Mr.  Grid- 
ley,  1830-34,  then  was  pastor  of  the  united  churches  until  1840. 

In  1854  Mr.  Auret  M.  Lyman  owned  the  house  and  added  the 
ell  part.  Mr.  Lyman  probably  took  out  the  central  chimney  and 
fireplaces,  for  they  were  gone  when  Mr.  Benson  bought  the  farm. 
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I  In  front  of  the  Benson  house  is  a  large  “bean”  tree  planted  by 
the  Lymans,  Mr.  Frank  Lyman,  Auret’s  son,  helping.  The  tree, 
still  standing  here,  is  nearly  one  hundred  years  old. 

The  next  old  house  that  we  come  to  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street.  This  is  a  very  old  house  that  used  to  be  out  in  the  field  to 
the  west  and  is  where  Benjamin  Eastman  lived  in  1762.  In  1825 
it  was  moved  to  its  present  location  and  was  the  home  of  Mr. 
Henry  Moody.  Always  known  as  the  Moody  farm,  Mr.  Harrison 
Bliss  lives  here  now  and  the  farm  is  owned  by  Mr.  Fred  Karl. 

Benjamin  Eastman  was  known  as  Squire  Eastman  and  he  once 
said  to  Samuel  White,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  “Samuel,  if  you  will  go  to 
the  war  and  return  all  right,  you  may  marry  one  of  my  daughters.” 
Samuel  enlisted  and  had  to  stand  on  tip-toe  to  meet  the  regulation 
height.  Samuel’s  father  enlisted  with  him,  the  father  froze  his 
feet  the  first  winter  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  and  he  died 
soon  after.  Samuel  went  through  the  war  without  injury.  On 
June  8,  1786,  he  married  Eunice  Eastman.  Rev.  Joel  Hayes  of 
South  Hadley  per.formned  the  ceremony.  When  the  War  of  1812 
started,  Samuel  enlisted,  raised  a  company,  and  was  made  Captain. 

,  This  house  is  made  of  thick,  hand-hewn  beams  and  has  hand¬ 
made  nails.  Miss  Flora  Moody  lived  here  and  so  did  her  grand¬ 
father  and  great  grandfather.  This  is  a  typical  New  England  one- 
story  house. 

■  The  next  old  house  is  across  the  brook  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Pleasant  St.  This  farm  has  been  known  as  the  Cleveland  place 
because  a  family  by  that  name  owned  this  farm  about  thirty  years 
ago  or  thereabouts.  Robert  Hatch  owns  the  farm  now.  Like  most 
of  the  houses  in  this  section,  this  house  was  a  Moody  house.  The 
small  house  on  this  property  is  believed  to  be  very  old. 

George  Moody  lived  here,  and  Herbert  Moody  lived  here,  and 
many  other  families  have  lived  in  this  house  over  the  years, 
i  The  old  barn  burned  a  few  years  ago  and  Mr.  Robert  Hatch 
has  built  a  new  modern  barn  on  this  farm,  and  he  and  his  family 
have  a  new  house  on  this  farm,  at  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  High 
Streets. 

Leaving  Pleasant  St.,  we  go  north  over  the  hill,  from  which  we 
get  a  magnificent  view,  past  some  new  houses  to  two  old  farm 
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houses.  On  our  right,  the  first  house  we  come  to  is  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McMonegle.  This  is  a  typical  story  and  a 
half  house  and  probably  quite  old.  Many  families  have  lived  here 
but  the  house  was  built  for  a  Smith  family.  Four  generations  of 
McMonegles  have  lived  here.  Opposite  this  house,  where  the 
Helm  family  have  just  built  a  new  house,  is  the  site  of  the  house 
of  John  Smith,  one  of  the  very  first  settlers  in  Granby,  coming  here 
in  1727,  while  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  a  little  to  the  north, 
was  the  old  homestead  of  one  of  the  first  Dickinson  families  to  set¬ 
tle  in  Granby.  In  fact  it  was  considered  South  Hadley  for  many 
years,  the  boundary  between  South  Hadley  and  Granby  being 
moved  many  times  before  the  present  one  'became  final.  The 
Charles  Ball  family  lived  in  this  old  Dickinson  house  until  it 
burned.  Then  they  moved  onto  the  farm  where  the  Clement  fami¬ 
ly  now  live,  on  the  west  side  of  High  St. 

The  Clement  house  was  a  Smith  homestead.  Deacon  Samuel 
Smith,  a  teacher  and  farmer,  lived  here,  then  his  son  Samuel,  and 
then  the  R.  Morrison  Smith  family.  The  Balls  moved  into  this 
house  in  1908  and  they  brought  in  the  modern  conveniences.  The 
barn  was  one  of  the  first  in  Granby  to  have  metal  stanchions  for 
the  cows,  and  cement  floors  for  easier  cleaning.  This  was  a  pres- 
perous  farm  a  few  years  ago,  but  like  many  others,  much  of  the 
land  has  been  sold,  streets  have  been  laid  out  and  new  homes  built 
where  there  were  once  gardens  and  hay  fields. 

When  the  Ball  family  moved  here,  this  house  and  yard  were 
surrounded  by  a  white  picket  fence. 

The  next  old  house  we  come  to  on  Cold  Hill  is  the  Curtis  house, 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  junction  of  West  and  High 
Streets.  This  house  is  actually  on  Bittersweet  Lane,  which  is  now 
a  dead-end  street.  However,  when  the  Curtis  family  moved  here 
in  1925,  Bittersweet  Lane  was  still  in  use  and  connected  Cold  Hill 
with  Amherst  Road,,  South  Hadley,  near  the  Knolls.  This  road 
was  discontinued  when  Mr.  Skinner  bought  all  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  for  his  golf  links. 

i  Part  of  this  house  is  extremely  old,  but  has  grown  with  the  ex¬ 
panding  families.  It  was  in  the  DeWitt  family  for  many  years 
before  Mr.  Skinner  bought  it  and  remodeled  it  in  keeping  with  its 
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old,  wide  board  floors  and  low  ceilings.  Mr.  Allan  Cox,  an  emi¬ 
nent  architect,  had  charge  of  this  work  for  Mr.  Skinner. 

This  house  was  originally  the  home  of  Dr.  Samuel  Vinton,  who 
purchased  it  from  Dr.  Ruggles  Woodbridge  in  1755.  Dr.  Vinton 
was  in  Granby,  practicing  in  1762;  he  died  in  1801.  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge  was  Colonel  Woodbridge  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

When  Mr.  Skinner  remodeled,  he  used  the  old  horse-mounting 
block  that  was  in  front  of  the  house  for  the  hearth  of  the  present 
dining-room  fireplace.  The  chimneys  are  of  hand-made  brick  that 
were  on  the  property. 

Along  Bittersweet  Lane,  north  of  the  Curtis  home,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  Lane,  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  May  Montague.  This 
house  is  very  old  and  has  been  on  the  Montague  property  for  years, 
but  has  been  changed  from  one  site  to  another;  the  last  time,  about 
1930,  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location.  It  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  house  once  occupied  by  Mr.  Simeon  Vinton,  who  lived  in 
Granby  between  1776  and  1824. 

Mrs.  May  Montague  is  the  widow  of  Arthur  Montague,  who 
formerly  owned  the  Keyes  house. 

East  of  the  Curtis  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  is  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Keyes  and  their  family.  This 
house  was  considered  in  South  Hadley  until  the  final  boundary 
line  was  established.  Luke  Montague,  who  settled  here  on  Cold 
Hill,  when  a  stalwart  bachelor  of  27,  brought  to  South  Hadley  one 
of  the  famous  courting  sticks.  It  was  very  useful  in  winter  when 
there  was  only  the  single  fire  in  the  house  and  the  whole  family 
must  be  present  at  the  wooing.  The  lovers  heeded  the  conventions 
by  sitting  primly  apart  from  each  other,  yet  by  means  of  the  court¬ 
ing  stick,  which  was  a  hollow  tube  about  five  feet  long,  could 
whisper  back  and  forth  without  their  conversation  being  audible 
to  those  about  them. 

Luke  married  Hannah  Dickinson,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Dick¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  of  Hadley.  They  had  eight  children,  only  one  son, 
Luke,  who  died  when  only  twenty-three  years  old.  So  the  girls 
used  to  help  their  father  on  the  farm.  One  daughter,  Abigail, 
married  her  cousin,  Josiah  Montague,  son  of  Peter  Montague,  who 
built  his  house  down  on  what  is  now  Amherst  Rd.  in  South  Had- 
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ley,  where  there  is  a  double  house  now  on  the  hill  down  to  Bach¬ 
elor  Brook. 

Josiah  Montague  was  living  in  this  house  in  1762.  The  first 
meeting  to  be  called  at  the  meeting-house  at  West  Parish,  ad¬ 
journed,  and  came  here.  That  was  Sept.  6,  1762.  Josiah  inherit¬ 
ed  the  house  from  Luke,  but  they  had  to  share  it  with  relatives, 
who  were  willed  certain  parts  and  rights. 

There  are  markers  on  the  land  that  comprised  the  Montague 
farm,  marking  the  very  spot  where  a  Montague  dropped  dead.  For 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Montague  family  that  no  Montague  dies 
in  bed. 

When  Mr.  Skinner  started  to  do  over  this  house,  all  the  fire¬ 
places  had  been  closed  up,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  was  there  the  day  they 
discovered  the  big  fireplace  with  its  Dutch  oven.  It  was  complete¬ 
ly  covered  with  lath  and  plaster;  the  lovely  old  paneling  of  the 
room  was  also  under  lath  and  plaster.  All  this  was  completely  re¬ 
moved  and  the  room  is  now  much  as  it  must  have  been  when  first 
built. 

The  Chauncy  Cooley  family  lived  here  for  several  years  before 
the  Keyes  family  bought  the  house. 

On  the  north  side  of  West  St.  as  we  travel  east  is  a  story  and  a 
half  house  where  Mr.  Ernest  Rainault  and  his  mother  live.  This 
is  an  old  house,  built  with  pegged  timbers,  which  has  been  remod¬ 
eled.  Many  Smith  families  have  lived  here  and  we  believe  it  was 
on  this  farm  where  Eldad  Smith  had  his  shop  and  made  buttons. 
Several  years  ago  when  Mr.  Ernest  Rainault  was  tearing  down  an 
old  shed  on  his  property  he  found  a  number  of  buttons  under  the 
flooring. 

On  the  right  side  of  West  St.  going  east  from  Cold  Hill,  just  past 
where  Burnet  Ave.  joins  West  St.,  we  find  an  old  house  owned  by 
the  Ostrowski  family.  They  farm  here  and  have  a  dairy  called 
“Cold  Hill  Road  Dairy”.  This  house  was  built  for  the  son  of  Rev. 
Elijah  Gridley.  Then  the  Tiffany  family  lived  here  for  several 
years;  they  were  living  here  in  1887.  Many  families  have  lived 
here  since  then.  The  Turgeon  family  lived  here  in  the  1920’s.  It 
has  been  a  farm  continuously  to  the  present  time. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Ostrowski  farm  is  the  Evergreens 
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Club,  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Mochon,  who 
bought  it  from  Mr.  Oscar  Marcotte;  he  built  this  place  around  a 
small  house  that  was  very  old. 

'  The  next  place  on  the  south  side  of  West  St.  is  the  old  red  brick 
school  house,  built  around  1840.  This  has  been  made  over 
into  a  dwelling  and  has  been  used  mostly  as  a  summer  home.  It 
was  owned  by  the  late  Joseph  Isenburg  of  Holyoke.  Now  we 
turn  and  go  back  to  Burnet  Ave. 

On  the  northwest  corner  where  Burnet  Ave.  and  West  St.  join 
is  the  site  of  the  first  parsonage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Rutka  and 
Mr.  Alec  Mitchell  live  in  the  house  that  is  now  on  this  site,  which 
was  not  built  before  1850.  Mr.  Simon  Backus,  a  nephew  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  came  to  be  the  preacher  for  the  church  which  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Amherst  and  West  Streets,  where  the  Woman’s 
Club  marker  is,  and  a  house  was  built  here  for  him.  He  started  as 
preacher  October  20,  1762,  and  was  minister  here  for  twenty-one 
years.  Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman  became  the  next  preacher  of  this 
church,  but  he  lived  on  Ferry  Hill;  however,  the  third  minister, 
Rev.  Elijah  Gridley,  lived  on  this  site.  He  came  here  in  May, 
1798. 

Down  Burnet  Ave.,  about  a  mile  from  this  corner,  at  the  base  of 
a  hill,  on  our  left  we  find  a  very  old  house.  It  faces  south  toward 
the  hill  and  the  traces  of  an  old  road  can  be  seen  which  used  to  go 
by  there  to  the  top  of  Cold  Hill  near  the  old  Montague  house 
(Keyes  house).  There  were  several  roads  in  this  locality  that  are 
completely  gone  now  and  very  hard  to  trace,  but  we  think  this  road 
kept  to  the  south  of  Bachelor  Brook  and  joined  the  old  Indian 
Trail  south  of  the  Notch.  It  might  have  been  Hubbard’s  Path; 
this  was  an  old  Indian  Trail  from  the  Notch  to  Cold  Hill. 

Jonathan  Burnet  came  to  Granby  from  Long  Island  about  1770 
and  purchased  this  farm,  now  the  home  of  the  Alfred  Wilson  fam¬ 
ily.  Jonathan  married  Mehetable  Dickinson  and  they  had  seven 
children.  One  of  the  sons,  Bela,  had  a  daughter,  Salena,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Nelson  Smith,  who  was  living  here  in  1887.  This  house  is 
still  owned  and  occupied  by  descendants  of  Jonathan  Burnet  and 
Nelson  Smith.  Mr.  Harvey  Smith,  who  lived  here  too,  had  a  store 
in  South  Hadley  Falls  which  he  ran  for  many  years. 
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This  house  has  a  huge  central  chimney  built  up  on  heavy  arches, 
and  the  bricks  are  all  hand-made.  A  log  cabin  is  said  to  have 
been  on  this  site  before  the  house  was  built. 

Soon  after  crossing  Bachelor  Brook,  traveling  northwest  we 
come  to  Moody  Corner.  As  we  reach  the  junction  of  Burnet  Ave. 
and  Amherst  Road,  on  the  left  is  another  real  old  house,  now  the 
home  of  Mr.  Charles  Cooley,  but  originally  a  Nash  homestead. 
Ephraim  Nash  with  his  four  sons,  Timothy,  Aaron,  Martin,  and 
Eleazer,  came  with  his  unmarried  brother,  Joseph,  in  1727,  and 
they  took  up  land  here  and  built  their  homes.  At  this  time  they 
were  still  part  of  Old  Hadley  and  walked  or  rode  back  there  to 
church  every  Sunday.  South  Hadley  and  Granby  were  a  part  ot 
Hadley  until  1733,  so  originally  these  old  houses  were  first  in  Old 
Hadley,  then  in  South  Hadley  and  finally,  after  much  friction  over 
the  boundary  between  the  towns  of  South  Hadley  and  Granby 
(which  was  changed  many  times  before  the  line  we  have  today  be¬ 
came  settled  upon),  two  of  the  Nash  houses  remained  in  South 
Hadley  and  two  in  Granby.  Now  Mr.  Cooley’s  house  is  the  only 
old  Nash  house  in  Granby  because  the  old  one  across  Burnet  Avt>. 
from  his  house  burned  in  March  1934.  However,  the  furniture 
was  saved  and  the  old  hand-carved  fireplace  mantle  and  the  wain- 
scotting  were  saved,  and  are  owned  by  the  Nash  descendants.  It  is 
believed  that  the  house  that  burned  was  where  Timothy  Nash  kept 
a  tavern.  He  was  Granby’s  first  Innkeeper  and  was  licensed  rn 
1741  and  an  Inn  was  kept  here  till  1749.  Many  Nashes  held  dil- 
ferent  positions  in  Granby.  Eleazer  Nash  was  a  surveyor  who, 
with  Jeremiah  Chapin,  another  surveyor,  laid  out  many  of  the 
town  roads  and  the  line  between  the  1st  and  2nd  Precincts. 

Looking  at  Mr.  Cooley’s  house  you  will  notice  that  it  looks  as  if 
two  separate  houses  had  been  joined  together,  and  in  a  way  this  i3 
true,  for  the  south  part  was  built  one  hundred  years  before  the 
north  half. 

This  house  was  in  the  Nash  family  until  the  Cooleys  bought  it. 
In  1938  the  hurricane  blew  down  part  of  the  old  chimney,  and  one 
of  the  bricks  Mr.  Cooley  picked  up  was  dated  1650,  which  leads 
one  to  believe  these  bricks  were  probably  brought  here  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  or  some  earlier  settlement,  for  Old  Hadley  wasn’t  settled 
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until  1659.  Descendants  of  the  Nash  family,  the  Carlton  Nashes 
live  in  Granby  and  the  Harlan  Nash  family  in  South  Hadley,  not 
far  from  these  old  houses  of  their  ancestors. 

Now  we  will  go  east  on  the  Amherst  Road  and  turn  in  at  Al¬ 
drich  St.  to  where  the  old  mill  is  (with  the  largest  over-shot  water 
wheel  in  the  U.  S.  A.).  Here  is  the  site  of  an  old  woolen  mill 
which  burned.  There  was  a  small  dam  and  mill  pond  here  then. 
This  mill  was  established  about  1837  and  was  run  by  Samuel 
Ayres,  Jeriel  Preston  and  Levi  Taylor  under  Mr.  Taylor’s  guid¬ 
ance.  After  Mr.  Taylor’s  death  in  1849,  the  business  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Ayres  and  Aldrich.  This  mill  made  blankets  for  the 
soldiers  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  operated  by  people  living 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  original  mill  was  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  there  were  more  houses  in  this  section  then. 

Mrs.  Hubbard,  granddaughter  of  John  Batchelor,  who  came 
from  Bradford,  England,  to  work  in  the  mill,  who  now  (1954) 
Jives  with  her  sister,  Miss  Jennie  Batchelor,  in  the  old  homestead, 
tells  this  story  about  the  mill.  Their  mother,  then  Miss  Sarah 
Wheeler,  and  her  friend,  Miss  Lucy  Sykes,  used  to  teach  school, 
but  in  the  summer  time  they  would  work  in  the  mill.  One  noon¬ 
time  Miss  Sykes  was  invited  for  a  row  on  the  mill  pond  by  one  ot 
the  men.  Soon  the  mill  bell  rang  for  them  to  come  back  to  work, 
so  they  started  rowing  back  toward  the  mill.  The  boat  got  into  the 
fast  water  going  over  the  dam  and  Miss  Sykes  became  frightened. 
The  man,  to  tease  her,  said  he  was  going  to  row  right  over  and 
went  very  close  to  the  dam.  She  became  so  frightened  she  either 
fell  or  jumped  out  of  the  boat  and  over  the  dam.  (The  dam  was  a 
much  smaller  one  than  the  dam  here  today  that  holds  back  Aldrich 
Lake.)  The  workers  all  hurried  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and 
watched  for  her  to  come  up  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam, 
but  she  didn’t  come  up,  and  as  minutes  passed  they  became  very 
alarmed.  Mr.  Aldrich  rushed  through  the  mill  to  a  window  that 
was  close  to  the  dam  and  from  there  he  could  see  she  was  behind 
the  sheet  of  falling  water  and  was  being  kept  afloat  by  her  hoop 
skirts!  They  had  a  hard  time  rescuing  her,  and  it  took  her  a  long 
time  to  get  over  her  fright. 

The  small  house  near  the  dam,  now  the  home  of  Mr.  Fayette 
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Wilson  and  his  family,  was  at  that  time  the  mill  office,  and  in  the 
basement  was  a  store  which  was  run  by  the  mill  owners.  All  sorts 
of  things  could  be  bought  here,  groceries,  cloth,  etc. 

The  present  mill  is  made  of  two  houses  which  stood  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  where  the  Gallups  now  live  on  Mill  Lane.  This  mill  has  been 
a  saw  mill,  cider  mill,  grist  mill,  and  once  had  a  blacksmith  shop 
in  the  basement.  The  old  doorway  to  this  shop  was  on  the  side 
where  the  water-wheel  turns  today.  Mr.  J.  A.  Bourbonnais  used 
to  make  truck  bodies  here  before  1920.  Mr.  J.  A.  Bourbonnais 
also  built  this  water-wheel  under  Mr.  Elbert  C.  Aldrich’s  direc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Elbert  Aldrich  is  grandson  of  Squire  C.  Christopher 
Aldrich,  the  former  mill  owner. 

Leaving  the  mill  and  climbing  the  hill  toward  the  south  we  find 
straight  ahead  of  us  an  unusual  house,  which  is  considered  typi¬ 
cally  English  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Putnam  of  Northampton.  Mr. 
John  Batchelor  came  from  England  to  work  in  the  mill  and  board¬ 
ed  here  ten  years  before  he  bought  the  house  from  Squire  Taylor  in 
1853.  The  ell  had  been  added  about  this  time. 

After  he  bought  the  house  and  had  it  suitably  furnished,  Mr. 
John  Batchelor  sent  for  his  wife  and  children.  She  came  with 
their  two  sons.  Another  child  had  died  in  England.  A  girl  was 
born  to  them  here.  This  house  has  been  owned  and  occupied  by 
Batchelors  ever  since,  for  more  than  100  years. 

The  house  faces  to  the  East,  because  at  the  time  it  was  built, 
the  road  was  surveyed  to  go  past  there. 

The  original  fireplaces  in  this  house  were  boarded  up  when 
stoves  came  into  use,  and  have  remained  that  way.  It  is  believed 
that  the  first  bathroom  in  Granby  was  installed  in  this  house. 

Before  the  Taylors  lived  in  this  house,  an  Ayres  family  lived 
here,  so  it  was  probably  built  before  1800. 

The  next  house  we  come  to  on  Aldrich  St.  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
Elbert  C.  Aldrich,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  remodeling. 
This  house  was  built  in  1849  from  the  timbers  and  lumber  of  the 
old  church  that  stood  at  West  Parish.  The  upper  floor  of  the  east 
half  of  this  house  was  reached  by  an  outside  stairway  and  en¬ 
trance,  and  was  all  one  large  hall  with  a  vaulted  ceiling.  This 
was  used  by  the  Methodists  for  their  church  meetings,  which  were 
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well  attended,  for  Mr.  Ed.  Witt  of  Belchertown  remembers  that 
you  could  hear  the  congregation  singing  when  you  got  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Amherst  and  Batchelor  Sts.  When  you  got  where  the  new 
bridge  is  over  Aldrich  Lake,  you’d  begin  to  see  horses  hitched  to 
buggies  tied  to  trees  by  the  road  side,  and  you’d  have  to  look  for 
a  place  for  your  own  rig  to  tie  up,  and  then  walk  from  there  to 
church;  they  used  to  drive  from  Belchertown  to  attend. 

This  hall  has  been  cut  up  into  rooms  and  a  lower  ceiling  has 
been  put  in,  but  you  can  still  see  the  old  nail  holes  in  the  floor 
boards  where  the  old  square  nails  were  pulled  out,  and  in  the  at¬ 
tic  Mr.  Aldrich  has  left  one  of  the  old  curved  beams  that  show  how 
the  ceiling  was  arched,  and  how  high  it  was.  The  old  door  which 
was  the  outside  entrance  to  this  church  is  now  the  front  door  of  the 
remodeled  west  side  of  the  house.  This  house  has  been  a  two  fam¬ 
ily  house  for  many  years.  The  Bourbonnais  family  lived  here 
when  Mr.  Bourbonnais  had  the  carriage  and  truck  shop  in  the  old 
mill. 

We  spoke  of  the  mill  being  built  of  two  houses  that  stood  on  the 
Gallup  property.  Near  the  houses  there  was  a  well  which  Mr. 
Newell  was  sure  stood  near  the  present  driveway  and  where  the 
Gallups  put  down  a  well-point  for  water.  Recently  William  Gal¬ 
lup  in  moving  a  rock  in  the  old  pump  house  found  it  right  where 
Mr.  Newell  said  it  should  be  and  right  beside  where  the  well- 
point  was  driven.  The  rock  that  capped  it  had  been  under  about 
three  feet  of  dirt. 

The  people  who  lived  here  may  have  worked  in  the  paper  mill 
which  stood  about  where  the  new  bridge  is  across  Aldrich  Lake  on 
Amherst  St.  This  was  a  paper  mill  owned  and  run  by  Frederick 
Taylor  and  Anson  Brown.  There  were  several  houses  near  here 
at  that  time,  about  100  years  ago. 

At  the  corner  of  Amherst  and  Aldrich  Streets  is  an  old  school 
house  which  the  children  of  this  neighborhood  attended.  It  has 
been  a  summer  camp  for  Mr.  Jack  Welch  and  his  family  for  years. 
Mr.  Welch  used  to  live  in  this  neighborhood  as  a  boy,  in  a  house 
that  stood  opposite  the  curve  near  the  Amherst  St.  Florist’s  green¬ 
house.  Mr.  Welch  was  on  the  Fire  Department  in  Holyoke  before 
his  retirement.  Before  the  Welches  bought  this  house,  the  Martin 
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O’Neill  family  lived  here.  The  building  ceased  being  a  school 
more  than  fifty  years  ago 

The  next  house  we  come  to  is  the  Duryca  home  in  the  Y  made 
bv  Amherst  and  Easton  Streets.  This  house  is  very  old,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Granby,  and  we  understand  there  were  a  few  others  like 
it  that  are  now  gone.  Easton  St.  used  to  cross  behind  their  house 
at  the  base  of  a  little  knoll  on  which  the  house  is  built  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  out  the  road  now  called  Notch  Place  all  the  way  to  Burnet 
Ave.  The  Duryca  family  has  lived  here  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Duryca’s  father  bought  it  from  Mr.  Patrick  O’Donald  about  1887, 
and  it  was  an  old  house  then.  The  old  central  chimney  with  its 
Dutch  oven  was  taken  down  by  the  Duryca  family  when  they  mod¬ 
ernized  this  house.  Recently  Mr.  Duryca’s  son,  John  Jarvis  had 
some  land  surveyed  and  the  surveyor  had  to  go  by  old  records  and 
these  records  showed  that  Amherst  St.  is  laid  out  67  feet  wide,  and 
that  is  why  the  new  houses  on  this  section  of  road  are  placed  back 
so  far.  The  well  of  the  Duryca  house  is  across  Easton  St.  from 
the  house  and  years  ago  there  was  an  old  well-sweep  here. 

A  little  to  the  south  on  Amherst  St.  we  come  to  the  home  of  the 
Kizior  family.  Their  old  house  was  built  in  1817,  according  to  a 
stone  riser  of  their  cellar  entrance  stairs.  This  house  was  built  on 
the  same  pattern  as  the  E.  Thornton  Clark  house  on  East  State  St. ; 
,the  two  houses  were  built  by  Clark  brothers.  The  front  entrances 
are  different,  and  apparently  the  Kizior  house  was  built  first.  This 
house  has  had  many  owners;  one  of  them,  David  O’Keefe,  left 
his  name  in  the  shed,  in  beautiful  handwriting.  The  Kizior  fam¬ 
ily  has  lived  here  since  1911,  and  have  run  this  place  as  a  highly 
productive  farm. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  Amherst  and  West  Sts.  is  the  present 
home  of  the  Constant  brothers,  Fred  and  Wilfred.  Before  Gran¬ 
by  became  a  town,  this  house  was  in  South  Hadley,  and  was  an 
inn  belonging  to  Deacon  John  Smith.  It  is  in  the  west  part  of 
this  house  that  school  was  kept  two  months,  in  rotation,  for  school 
was  kept  two  months  at  Falls  Woods  and  two  months  at  So.  Had¬ 
ley  Center,  for  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  required  that  every 
town  which  contained  a  hundred  families,  should  have  a  school 
that  would  fit  for  college.  In  a  district  like  So.  Hadley,  which  at 
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that  time  included  24,000  acres  of  land,  and  whose  borders  were 
six  or  ten  miles  apart,  it  was  about  impossible  to  collect  all  the 
pupils  at  one  place,  for  our  roads  were  just  bridle  paths  and  cart- 
tracks.  That  is  why  they  worked  out  this  rotation  system.  Other 
places  where  schools  were  held  were  at  Keyes’,  at  Ingham’s,  and  at 
Many  Springs  Farm. 

On  the  map  of  1762,  this  is  shown  to  be  the  home  of  Timothy 
Smith. 

At  one  time,  this  farm  was  one  mile  square. 

Recently,  much  of  the  land  has  been  sold,  and  there  are  many 
new  houses  on  this  property  today. 

Around  1887  Air.  George  Smith  owned  this  farm. 

Near  where  Amherst  St.  and  West  St.  join,  in  the  northwest 
corner,  is  the  marker  where  the  first  Granby  church  stood.  This 
was  put  here  by  the  Granby  Woman’s  Club. 

There  was  also  a  church  just  east  of  the  P apple  house.  Both 
of  these  were  used  before  our  present  church  was  built. 

At  one  time  (see  map  of  1795),  Burnet  Ave  ,  Cold  Hill,  in  fact 
all  the  places  west  of  this  Constant  farm,  were  in  So.  Hadley. 
This  dividing  line  between  the  towns  was  changed  several  times. 
The  section  where  the  old  church  stood  and  marker  is  today,  was 
long  ago  called  “The  Gutter,”  because  of  its  location  between  two 
hills. 

The  large  stone  step  to  this  church  is  now  on  the  Durant  (Witt) 
place  in  Granby  center.  The  new  church  wanted  it,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  arguing;  and  one  story  told  us,  is  that  when  one  of 
the  women  asked  for  it,  they  said  she  could  have  it  if  she  could  get 
it  moved.  So  one  night  she  got  her  husband  to  go  for  it,  which  he 
probably  did  with  a  good  team  of  oxen  and  a  stone  boat.  The 
house  that  was  there  then  was  the  Parsonage  built  for  the  present 
church. 

The  brick  house  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Amherst  St.  and 
West  St.  is  believed  to  be  the  first  brick  house  built  in  Granby. 
For  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  a  two  family  house,  occupied  by 
the  Labrie  families.  There  are  old  fireplaces  in  this  house  which 
have  been  closed  up  for  many  years.  It  is  said  that  it  was  built 
for  Eli  Moody,  called  Priest  Aloody.  He  was  settled  as  a  colleague 
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Kizior  house  —  Amherst  Street 

Duryca  house  —  corner  Amherst  and  Easton  Streets 

Three  houses  just  like  this  one,  which  are  now  gone,  were  at  the  following  places:  one 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Porter  and  Easton  Streets;  one  on  the  site  of  the  Evergreen 
Club;  one  across  Center  Street  from  the  Horace  Taylor  farm. 
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Turcotte  —  Giroux  house  —  West  Parish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Taylor  in  picture 


Labrie  house  —  West  Parish 


to  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley  in  1830.  When  the  division  of  churches 
took  place,  he  became  minister  of  the  church  on  Cook’s  Hill 
(where  Papples  live  now  [1954]).  He  preached  here  until  the 
two  churches  united  into  the  one  church  in  Granby  Center.  In 
1860  Perez  Cook  lived  here,  and  in  1873  his  son,  Samuel  Mills 
Cook,  lived  here;  he  was  a  lumber  dealer  and  had  a  saw  mill  and 
a  grist  mill,  and  farmed  100  acres.  He  was  also  a  lumber  dealer 
in  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

On  the  southwestern  corner  of  Amherst  St.  and  West  St.  is  an¬ 
other  two  family  house  which  was  originally  a  single  dwelling. 
This  house  has  beautiful  detail  over  the  windows  and  ornate  cor¬ 
nices.  The  two  families  living  here  now  are  the  Turcotte  and  Gi¬ 
roux  families.  On  the  old  map  of  1762,  this  house  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  a  family  named  Bailey.  In  1886  Mr.  Frederick 
Taylor  lived  here;  he  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Horace  Taylor  who 
lives  now  on  Parish  Hill  Road.  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor  lived  at 
Many  Springs  Farm,  too,  and  is  the  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor  of  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Brown  Paper  Co.  who  had  the  mill  where  the  new  bridge 
is  across  Aldrich  Lake.  The  road  on  the  map  shows  how  the  road 
went  along  the  brook  in  earlier  times.  The  paper  from  this  mill 
was  carted  from  the  mill  to  Boston  by  teams  of  horses,  taking  four 
days  to  make  the  trip  to  Boston  and  another  four  days  back. 

The  closets  in  the  upstairs  of  this  house  contain  narrow  shelves; 
they  were  long  and  connected  the  rooms  like  little  narrow  halls. 
A  button  factory  was  located  here,  which  moved  away  to  Pearl 
City,  So.  Hadley.  The  Turcottes  bought  the  house  26  years  ago 
from  Mr.  Charles  Randall. 

Carved  on  a  beam  in  this  house  is  the  date  1769. 

South  on  Amherst  St.  on  the  left,  next  door  to  the  Labrie  farm, 
is  the  home  of  Dr.  Philip  Mondor  and  his  family.  This  house  was 
built  for  Chester  Smith,  son  of  Phineus  Smith  who  lived  in  an 
old  house  on  top  of  Phin’s  Hill,  which  is  back  of  this  house.  The 
road  which  led  up  over  this  hill  can  still  be  seen.  The  Mondor 
family  came  here  to  live  in  1934.  Upon  opening  one  of  the  fire¬ 
places,  they  found  the  date  the  house  was  built  marked  upon  a 
brick;  this  was  1806.  The  house  is  a  four-square  house 
like  the  Ellison  and  Keyes  houses.  It  still  has  the  big  cel- 
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lar  chimney  supported  by  large  stone  arches.  They  have  opened 
up  and  use  two  of  the  fireplaces.  The  house  has  gone  through 
many  changes  by  different  owners  and  the  front  entrance  hall  was 
made  into  a  room  and  the  front  door  dispensed  with.  This  room 
is  now  a  small  study. 

The  door  connecting  the  ell  to  the  main  house  was  made  very 
wide,  so  that  large  chunks  of  wood  could  be  brought  in  for  the 
kitchen  fireplace.  This  door  is  made  of  very  wide  boards  and  has 
large  iron  hinges.  The  pine  panelling  in  this  house  still  remains 
as  it  was  originally.  The  house  came  down  to  Mrs.  Theresa  Smith 
Bartlett;  they  were  living  here  in  1887  and  as  the  Bartletts  had 
no  children  it  was  inherited  by  nephews  and  nieces  and  the  place 
was  sold,  having  many  owners  before  Dr.  Mondor  bought  it.  The 
Mondor  family,  while  restoring  the  old  house,  found  old  hand¬ 
made  shoes;  these  were  made  with  wooden  pegs  and  made  to  be 
worn  on  either  foot.  These  shoes  have  been  on  display  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  shoe  store  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  next  old  house  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Isabelle. 
One  of  the  first  settlers,  James  Smith,  settled  here  before  1740. 
Mr.  James  Smith  was  a  Baptist  and  became  the  Baptist  minister. 
Judd  in  his  book,  1860,  says:  “Ninety  and  one  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  a  small  society  of  Baptists,  who  had  been  ‘separatists’, 
in  Granby  and  vicinity.  James  Smith  of  Granby  was  their  minis¬ 
ter.’  ” 

This  farm  is  located  on  top  of  the  small  hill  between  “The  Gut¬ 
ter”  or  “West  Parish”  and  Five  Corners,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  The  house  has  had  many  owners  and  gone  through  many 
changes,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is,  or  at  least  part  of  it  is,  the  old 
James  Smith  house. 

We  turn  back  here  and  return  to  West  Parish,  then  turn  east 
on  West  St.,  and  continue  to  the  Y  on  West  St.;  here  is  the  Papple 
farm,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  second  church  to  be  built  in  Gran¬ 
by  for  the  East  faction.  The  original  house  burned,  but  the  kitchen 
of  this  present  house  is  believed  to  be  made  from  the  shed  of  the 
old  house.  It  used  to  be  said  that  there  was  a  house  in  Granby 
that  covered  nine  acres,  and  it  did,  for  the  Acres  family  lived 
here.  Mrs.  Papple  was  an  Acres  daughter.  The  church  stood  to 
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the  east  of  the  house  where  there  is  a  pasture  now. 

We  go  back  to  West  Parish  and  take  Amherst  St.  North  toward 
die  Notch,  about  two  miles  from  West  Parish,  we  cross  the  new 
bridge  (1953)  over  Aldrich  Lake,  and  we  are  soon  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Bachelor  and  Amherst  Streets.  Here  is  a  “four¬ 
square”  colonial  house  that  was  built  before  the  Revolution.  Da¬ 
vid  Patrick  lived  here  and  went  from  here  to  fight  for  Liberty.  In 
the  last  two  wars,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  sons 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Ellison,  Richard  and  Dean,  both  went 
from  this  house  to  fight.  Richard  went  into  the  Army  as  a  2nd 
Lieutenant  and  Dean  into  the  Marines  as  a  Private;  they  are  both 
Captains  now,  Dean  in  the  Reserves  and  Richard  on  active  duty 
for  the  Army.  Mr.  Norman  Ellison,  who  fought  in  World  War  1, 
is  a  major  in  the  Reserves,  so  this  house  seems  to  identify  itself 
with  the  Military. 

When  the  Ellison  family  bought  this  house  in  1928,  they  opened 
up  the  fireplaces,  of  which  there  are  five.  The  largest,  with  its 
Dutch  oven  (for  stoves  didn’t  come  into  use  until  1835),  in  what 
was  the  kitchen,  still  had  the  crane  in  it;  all  five  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  can  be  used.  There  is  one  huge  central  chimney,  the 
stone  and  brick  base  so  large  that  there  is  a  small  room  inside  it. 
Part  of  this  base  is  of  tremendous  timbers,  trees  just  squared  up 
and  put  in  place.  The  foundation  walls  are  of  large  rocks.  This 
cellar  is  typical  of  most  of  the  cellars  that  were  built  before  the 
Revolution,  and  especially  in  the  “four-square”  houses.  Many 
people  took  down  their  old  chimneys  and  fireplaces,  and  changed 
the  arrangement  of  the  stairs  and  front  hall,  but  Ellison’s  house 
has  remained  as  originally  built.  The  old  sheds  were  pulled  down 
,and  a  new  addition  built  where  they  stood.  In  the  new  part,  a 
kitchen  was  built,  a  work  shop,  and  stalls  for  their  cars.  This  left 
the  old  kitchen  with  its  large  fireplace  free  to  be  made  into  a  de¬ 
lightful  living  room. 

There  have  been  many  owners  since  the  original  grant  from  the 
Crown.  We  know  that  David  Patrick  lived  here  and  that  he 
fought  in  the  Revolution,  and  Mrs.  Fiske’s  paper  states  that  the 
house  was  built  by  a  Patrick.  This  may  have  been  Mr.  James 
Patrick  who  came  to  Granlby  shortly  after  1750;  he  may  have  been 
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Dave’s  father.  Then  the  records  show  that  Reuben  Moody  owned 
it  and  deeded  it  to  Benoni  Kellogg  Moody.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  Preston,  December  13,  1810,  and  they  came  to  live  on  this 
farm.  Moodys  owned  the  house  until  1868,  then  some  people 
named  Hunter,  then  Ingraham,  Warner,  Arnold,  Keith,  Whit- 
marsh,  Byron  Smith,  Carlos  Newell,  Elbert  Aldrich  and  then  to 
the  Ellisons.  Mrs.  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Whitmarsh  were  sisters,  the 
daughters  of  John  Warner. 

When  Byron  Smith  owned  this  house,  he  had  a  contract  with  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  to  take  away  the  garbage,  which  he  fed  to  the 
pigs.  Ever  since  that  time,  pieces  of  table  silver  have  been  found 
here,  much  of  it  sterling.  The  students  used  to  bring  their  own 
silver  to  college  and  many  pieces  had  their  names  on  them.  Mrs. 
Ellison  has  a  lovely  silver  napkin  ring  marked  Elizabeth,  found 
in  the  garden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  lived  here  and  ran 
the  farm  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Newell  also  ran  it  for  Mr.  Smith, 
before  he  bought  it  from  Mr.  Smith’s  estate. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  figures  to  live  in  this  old  house  was  Mr. 
Carlos  C.  Newell,  who  bought  it  in  1914.  The  big  barns  that  used 
to  be  across  from  the  front  of  the  house  had  burned,  but  Mr.  New¬ 
ell  kept  some  Jersey  cows  and  a  horse  in  a  barn  that  stood  across 
Bachelor  St  from  the  ell  of  the  house.  No  matter  how  many  times 
he  changed  cows,  one  in  the  herd  was  always  named  Daisy. 

Mr.  Newell  was  well  known  as  a  bee-hunter,  and  had  found  many 
hives  and  pounds  of  honey,  and  traveled  miles  enjoying  this  sport. 
Some  years  ago  the  Springfield  Sunday  paper  carried  a  half  page 
article  about  him  and  his  bee-hunting  expeditions. 

One  day  in  his  own  yard  he  was  idly  watching  some  bees  on 
some  flowers;  he  watched  them  spiral  up  and  then  make  their  “bee¬ 
line”.  So  he  started  following  and  went  straight  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  house,  and  sure  enough,  in  they  went,  under  a  clap¬ 
board.  It  took  some  work  to  get  at  them,  but  when  he  did,  he 
found  over  one  hundred  pounds  of  honey,  some  of  it  too  old  to  be 
used.  All  the  time  he’d  been  out  hunting  bees,  they  were  ,in  his 
own  back  yard,  lining  the  house  with  honey. 

Mr.  Newell  used  to  pick  his  cats  up  by  the  base  of  their  tails 
and  give  them  a  quick  lift  and  turn  to  his  shoulder,  so  the  cats  on 
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that  farm  used  to  back  up  to  you  to  be  picked  up. 

Mr.  Newell  was  a  great  lover  of  the  out-doors  and  hunted  and 
.fished  a  good  deal.  In  the  evening  he’d  take  down  his  fish  pole 
and  start  for  the  stream  to  catch  a  few  trout.  To  get  to  the  brook 
he’d  walk  bare-foot  right  over  a  freshly  cut  hay  field,  while  the 
youngsters  in  the  neighborhood  stared  in  amazement.  He  always 
got  his  trout,  too. 

When  he  chopped  wood  on  the  mountain,  he’d  go  up  for  all  day 
and  take  his  lunch  and  at  noon  time  when  he  ate,  he’d  toss  crumbs 
to  the  chickadees  and  sparrows;  they  would  come  right  up  to  his 
feet. 

He  usually  shot  a  deer  each  season  and  earned  money  during  the 
winter  with  his  trap-line,  catching  muskrat,  fox,  skunk,  and  rac¬ 
coon. 

This  house  was  not  far  from  the  great  Indian  trail  which  went 
from  Connecticut  to  Canada  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  trail  crossed  the  river  below  the  falls  about  where  the 
Holyoke  bridge  is  today.  It  passed  through  what  is  now  South 
Hadley  Center,  and  Moody  Corner,  and  then  to  the  Notch.  This 
was  widened  to  a  road  by  the  early  settlers  in  1762,  and  was  called 
the  Crack  Road.  The  Notch  has  been  called  the  Crack,  and  also 
Turkey  Pass.  This  Crack  Road  was  from  the  Old  Bay  Road  to 
South  Hadley.  In  1766  a  road  was  made  south  from  the  Notch, 
or  Crack  Road,  to  the  Meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish.  As 
laid  in  1766,  this  road  ran  from  the  Notch  by  the  Meeting-house 
to  the  Springfield  road.  It  probably  joined  the  Springfield  road 
at  the  Trading  Trees;  these  were  near  the  present  (1954)  junction 
of  Routes  202  and  47.  Trading  Trees  were  where  the  Whites  and 
Indians  met  to  barter. 

Part  of  the  Crack  Road,  or  old  Indian  Trail,  can  be  seen  on  the 
property  where  the  Gallup  family  have  their  cottages.  This  was 
also  called  the  old  County  Road. 

The  Nash  families  went  along  the  old  Indian  Trail  to  establish 
themselves  at  what  is  known  as  Moody  Corner;  Mr.  Patrick  must 
have  traveled  it  to  this  place  to  start  his  farm.  This  farm  was 
called  Maple  Brook  Farm  for  many  years,  though  we  do  not  know 
who  named  it.  Maple  Brook  is  that  brook  that  enters  Aldrich 
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Lake  on  the  Boy  Scout  property. 

Our  present  Bachelor  St.  was  so  called  after  the  stream  which 
was  once  more  of  a  river,  and  called  Bachelor  River,  because  three 
bachelors  lived  at  different  places  along  it  This  street  was  also 
referred  to  as  the  Boston  road. 

To  the  east  of  the  Ellison  house  on  Bachelor  St.,  about  a  mile 
away,  we  come  to  Many  Springs  Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Gallup  and  occupied  by  the  Peter  Corte  family.  There  were  other 
farms  between  these  two  farms  years  ago,  but  nothing  remains  to 
identify  them  today. 

The  old  story  of  Many  Springs  Farm  is  that  one  night  in  old 
Hadley,  when  the  Indians  were  raiding,  a  young  couple,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  slipped  out  of  their  house  in  the  darkness,  got  to  the 
barn  and  to  their  horses,  and  slipped  away  into  the  night.  They 
rode  until  they  felt  they  were  far  enough  away  and  stopped  to 
rest.  When  daylight  came,  they  looked  around  at  their  surround¬ 
ings,  and  thought  what  a  delightful  place  for  a  farm.  This  farm 
is  on  that  site. 

There  was  peace  with  the  Indians,  which  began  in  1726  and 
lasted  until  1744;  then  in  1746  and  1747,  the  French  and  Indians 
made  many  surprise,  nocturnal  raids,  so  it  was  probably  in  1747 
or  ’48  that  the  Smiths  fled  through  the  night  to  this  spot. 

They  rode  back  to  Hadley,  and  made  their  plans  to  come  back. 
The  exact  dates  are  not  known,  but  the  story  has  come  down  over 
the  years,  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fiske,  who  used  to  look  up 
records  for  people,  and  by  Mr  Carlos  C.  Newell,  who  lived  most 
of  his  83  years  in  this  neighborhood. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  moved  their  goods  to  the  log  cabin, 
which  they  had  built  on  this  site,  they  stopped  over  night  at 
Moody  Corner,  probably  at  the  Nash  Tavern.  The  trails  were  so 
narrow,  that  they  had  to  go  ahead  of  the  oxen  and  ox-cart  to  make 
a  place  to  get  through.  What  we  know  as  streets  now  were  paths 
then,  and  most  travel  was  on  horseback,  the  wives  often  riding  on 
pillions  behind  their  men-folk.  This  was  probably  the  start  of 
back  seat  driving.  Can’t  you  picture  the  lady  saying,  “John, 
either  make  this  horse  walk,  or  canter,  this  trot  is  too  uncomfort¬ 
able.”? 
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Apparently,  Mr.  Jacob  Warner  had  drawn  this  property,  when 
the  grants  from  the  King  were  divided  into  lots  for  the  drawing, 
for  Mr.  Asahel  Smith’s  deed  was  from  Mr.  Warner’s  estate.  It  is 
dated  Jan.  5,  1749.  He  also  bought  some  land  from  Samuel 
Ayres,  which  bordered  the  Warner  property. 

The  present  house,  a  “salt-box,”  was  built  during  1751,  and  it 
was  here  that  Mr.  Smith  spent  his  life  When  Granby  became  a 
town,  Asahel  Smith  became  Constable;  in  1770  he  served  as  Mod¬ 
erator,  and  in  1772,  he  was  Selectman.  He  probably  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  because  he  had  the  rank,  Lieutenant.  He 
died  in  1812,  81  years  old. 

Back  on  the  mountain  is  a  beautiful  spring,  which  was  piped 
to  the  farmhouse,  when  Mr.  McGrath  lived  there.  It  is  still  the 
water  supply  for  this  farm.  It  is  the  one  spoken  of  in  Miss 
Sophie  Eastman’s  book,  and  was  a  favorite  spot  for  the  Indians, 
who  used  to  camp  on  the  mountain  back  of  this  house.  Both  the 
mountain  and  the  Indians  were  named  Norwottuck.  Mr.  Elbert 
Aldrich’s  grandfather  surveyed  the  land,  and  a  plan  was  drawn 
up,  whereby  the  water  from  this  spring  would  be  piped  to  Granby 
Center  to  supply  the  town.  Mr.  Aldrich  wanted  the  town  to  buy 
the  spring,  for  it  is  high  enough  on  the  mountain  so  it  would 
flow  to  the  Center.  However,  nothing  came  of  this  plan. 

Asahel  Smith  willed  of  the  farm  to  his  wife  and  2/$  to  his 
son,  John.  John  willed  it  to  his  son,  Estus  Franklin  Smith.  He 
sold  it  to  Peter  Clark,  June  16,  1847,  who  sold  it  the  next  day  to 
Phinelas  D.  Barton,  who  sold  it  the  next  day,  June  18,  1847  to 
Frederick  Taylor.  He  sold  to  John  Warner,  and  he  sold  to  John 
McGrath  in  1915.  Michael  McGrath  sold  to  Bernhard  Rading, 
who  sold  to  Joseph  and  Stephanie  Sorrucki,  who  sold  to  Glowacki. 
Glowacki  sold  it  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Gallup.  His  son,  William, 
uses  the  farm  land  and  the  house  is  rented. 

This  house  no  longer  has  the  huge  central  chimney.  It  was 
taken  out  many  years  ago  and  a  much  smaller  chimney  built,  so 
there  are  no  fireplaces,  but  Mr.  Gallup  put  in  a  fine  old  Franklin 
stove  in  the  living  room.  This  room  has  a  beautiful  corner  cup¬ 
board  and  wainscotting.  The  windows  in  this  house  were  equip¬ 
ped  with  inside  shutters,  called  Indian  shutters;  they  have  been  re- 
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moved  and  stored. 

One  bedroom  has  walls  of  very  wide  boards  about  twenty  inches 
wide.  The  old  trees  came  from  Pitchawam  swamp  and  were  not 
squared  but  cut  through  and  through  so  they  but  up  one  wide  end 
one  side  and  then  the  other  wide  end  opposite,  so  that  the  tapered 
sides  fit  together. 

The  next  old  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Bachelor  and  North  Sts. 
Mrs.  Irene  King,  then  Irene  Easton,  lived  here  at  the  time  of  the 
blizzard,  March  12,  1888.  She  remembers  that  a  tunnel  had  to  be 
made  to  the  barn.  The  house  is  now  occupied  by  the  Wilfred  La- 
vigne  family.  There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  appearance  oi 
this  house  and  it  has  changed  hands  many  times. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  road  leading  east,  now  used  as  a  garage, 
was  the  old  Bachelor  St.  school.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  used  to  meet.  Miss  Cora  Kellogg  and' Miss  Lulu 
Warner  taught  in  this  school. 

The  house  across  from  the  school  where  the  Besse  family  lives 
is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Ferry  Tavern.  Bachelor  St.  was  also 
called  Boston  Road  and  spoken  of  as  Cold  Spring  Road,  Cold 
Spring  being  the  former  name  of  Belchertown.  An  Indian  path 
was  originally  here  and  was  the  connecting  link  between  South 
Hadley  and  Belchertown,  the  two  Indian  trails  joining  somewhere 
near  Aldrich  Lake.  There  were  still  some  Indians  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  after  the  town  was  settled.  Mr.  Carlton  Nash’s  grand¬ 
father  once  stayed  with  an  Indian  family  who  lived  near  the  Notch 
because  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  children  in  his  family  who 
wasn’t  down  with  the  measles;  the  Indian  woman  volunteered  to 
care  for  him  While  with  them  he  contracted  a  cough  he  never 
got  over.  Mr.  Newell  spoke  of  knowing  some  Indians. 

Going  to  the  east  on  Bachelor  St.  we  pass  the  oldest  cemetery  in 
Granby.  Here  are  the  graves  of  many  of  our  old  settlers. 

Continuing  east,  we  come  to  another  old  “salt-box”  house  on 
our  right,  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ella  Lane  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Nellie  Weatherby.  Four  generations  of  Wetherbys  have  lived  in 
this  house. 

John  Ayers  lived  here  in  1762.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Ayres 
who  was  born  about  1714  and  came  to  Granby  from  Brookfield, 
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Mass.  Samuel  was  drowned  in  the  Connecticut  River,  November 
15,  1768,  when  54  years  old.  His  body  was  found  in  April,  1771, 
below  South  Hadley  Falls,  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Judd.  He  had  eleven  children,  the  oldest  being  John. 

In  1887  Mr  Warren  Weatherby  lived  here  and  with  his  son, 
George  A.,  ran  the  farm.  Mr.  Warren  Weatherby  fixed  clocks  and 
was  a  good  machinist.  He  was  great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Myrtie 
Hobart,  Mrs.  Mabel  Whitehead,  Mrs.  Adella  Newcomb  and  Mr. 
Wilbur  Easton.  Mrs.  Whitehead  lives  in  the  old  Easton  home  on 
Easton  St.  which  has  been  in  the  Easton  family  for  eighty  years. 
Their  house  is  the  second  to  be  built  on  the  property  which  former¬ 
ly  was  granted  to  the  Prestons. 

The  big  central  chimney  has  been  removed  from  the  Weatherby 
house  and  an  alcove  in  the  kitchen  shows  where  it  used  to  be. 

The  next  house  is  one  of  the  few  of  this  type  ever  built  in  Gran¬ 
by.  It  is  a  story  and  a  half  house  with  a  gambrel  roof,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Chartier.  In  1762  it  was 
the  home  of  Aaron  Ayres,  son  of  Samuel  and  perhaps  built  for 
him.  The  fanning  mills  used  in  Granby  were  probably  the  ones 
made  here  by  Quartus  Ayres,  son  of  Aaron.  This  house  has 
changed  hands  many  times  and  has  had  some  changes  made  in  it. 
The  Mulvena  family  was  living  here  in  1873.  The  Chartiers 
bought  it  about  1935. 

The  central  chimney  has  been  removed  from  this  house,  but 
some  of  the  walls  in  the  bedrooms  are  as  they  were  originally,  made 
of  very  wide  boards.  The  beams  in  the  house  are  hand  hewn  and 
the  floors  are  of  wide  boards. 

The  next  old  house  east  of  Mr.  Charter’s  is  the  home  of  the 
Mercier  family.  This  is  the  old  Lorenzo  Joslyn  place.  Mr.  Jos- 
lyn  was  a  farmer  and  a  carpenter  and  lived  here  before  1887.  A 
Mr.  Striber  also  lived  here  and  it  is  said  that  the  front  part  of  this 
house,  the  real  old  part,  was  once  a  blacksmith  shop.  This  part 
is  made  of  large  timbers  pegged  together  and  was  only  two  rooms 
with  a  lean-to  kitchen  when  the  Merciers  bought  the  house  in 
1920.  They  pulled  down  the  lean-to  and  built  onto  the  house. 
The  two  rooms  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  still  have  the  old 
wide  board  floors  This  is  a  story  and  a  half  house. 
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The  old  well  and  well-house  are  still  in  the  yard  and  in  emer¬ 
gencies  they  can  draw  water  from  this  well. 

Leaving  Bachelor  St.,  we  take  Wildwood  Ave.,  once  called  Har¬ 
ris  Road,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  On  our  left  is  an  old  house, 
now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Burlingham  Schurr,  which  bears  the  name, 
“Top  O ’Mountain”.  The  late  Mr.  Schurr  was  a  well  known 
naturalist  and  this  old  farm  is  known  to  many  people,  for 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops  called  here  to  li ike  over  the  Nature 
Trails  and  observe  wild  life  in  its  natural  state,  for  this  land  has 
been  posted  for  years  and  is  a  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  wild  game. 

Before  the  Schurrs  came  here  to  live,  the  house  changed  hands 
several  times,  but  the  last  family  to  run  the  place  as  a  productive 
farm  was  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harris  who  lived  here  in  1886.  He 
farmed  200  acres  and  at  times  had  100  head  of  livestock  on  this 
farm.  It  has  been  said  that  several  generations  of  the  Harris  fam¬ 
ily  lived  here,  and  before  them,  that  a  Clark  family  lived  here  and 
probably  built  this  house.  The  large  barn  has  been  gone  a  long 
time. 

We  also  heard  that  the  underground  railway  worked  here,  and 
that  when  searchers  came  too  close  to  the  farm,  the  colored  people 
were  taken  to  a  knoll  which  was  covered  thickly  with  cedar  trees 
and  they  hid  there.  It  was  believed  that  if  the  slaves  could  reach 
Amherst,  from  then  on  they  were  safe  from  capture. 

The  chimney  for  this  house  was  made  from  bricks  made  right  on 
the  property. 

Returning  to  Bachelor  St.  from  “Top  O’Mountain”,  we  go  east 
across  the  brook. 

The  brook  we  cross  reminds  us  that  once  nearly  every  brook  in 
Granby  used  to  be  crossed  by  narrow  wooden  bridges;  you  couldn’t 
pass  on  them  for  they  were  one-vehicle  wide,  but  always  beside 
them  were  fords;  if  you  met  some  one,  one  could  always  go  through 
the  ford.  It  was  here  that  travelers  let  their  horses  pause  to  drink 
and  sometimes  they  also  drank  from  the  clear  stream.  The  wagon 
wheels  got  washed  here  and  youngsters  loved  to  take  off  their  shoes 
and  paddle  here.  When  cars  came  into  vogue,  people  would  drive 
up  beside  one  of  these  fords  to  do  their  car-washing.  The  ford  at 
this  particular  brook  is  well  remembered;  the  water  from  this 
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mountain  stream  was  always  cold  and  refreshing. 

After  crossing  the  brook,  we  turn  off  Bachelor  St.  into  Trompke 
Ave.  and  follow  it  to  the  end.  Here  across  Bachelor  Brook  is  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Trompke  The  present  house  contains 
nine  rooms  but  when  Mr.  Trompke  bought  it,  there  were  just  two 
rooms  and  the  place  was  used  by  Mr.  Dave  Downing  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  camp.  Years  ago  fighting  cocks  were  kept  and  fought  here. 
Mr.  Downing  had  made  two  rooms  in  what  had  been  the  one-room 
house  of  Mr  Wallace  Elwood.  This  part  is  very  old  and  is  now 
the  Trompke’s  living  room,  for  Mr.  Trompke  took  out  the  parti¬ 
tion.  On  this  farm  is  a  pond,  surrounded  by  peat,  which  is  called 
“No  Bottom  Pond”.  There  is  a  story  that  once  a  weight  was  fas¬ 
tened  to  100  ft.  of  rope  and  lowered  and  it  never  touched  bottom. 
Another  oddity  on  this  farm  is  a  circular  depression  such  as  might 
be  left  by  a  meteor.  It  is  about  150  ft.  across  the  top,  and  funnel 
shaped  down  to  about  35  ft.  across  the  bottom.  No  one  knows  how 
it  got  there. 

Once  Mr.  Trompke  and  his  sons  thought  they  would  plow  up 
the  bottom  of  the  big  depression.  When  they  got  the  horse  in 
there,  he  sank  so  deep  into  red  clay  that  they  had  great  difficulty 
getting  him  out.  This  farm  is  well  known  for  its  White  Holland 
turkeys. 

Returning  to  Bachelor  St.  we  turn  to  the  east.  Up  over  a  ridge 
we  come  to  the  home  of  the  David  Clark  family  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street.  The  Clark  house  is  a  story  and  a  half,  with  a  hipped 
roof  to  which  Mr.  Clark  has  added  gables  to  make  more  room. 
This  house  has  hand-hewn  beams  and  is  put  together  with  pegs. 
Upstairs  still  has  the  wide  floor  boards,  but  oak  floors  have  been 
laid  downstairs,  and  there  are  no  fireplaces.  The  plaster  in  this 
house  is  put  on  over  split  boards;  there  is  no  lath. 

The  well  for  the  house  is  in  the  yard  but  covered  over  and  not 
used. 

This  was  the  Edwin  Slater  farm  before  1887. 

At  the  corner  of  Bachelor  and  School  Streets  on  the  northwest 
corner  is  the  home  of  William  B.  French.  This  house  was  built 
by  the  Cooke  family.  Mrs.  Cooke  was  Mr.  Alexander  P.  Cooke’s 
sister  who  married  into  an  unrelated  family  of  Cookes.  William 
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Cooke  and  his  brother-in-law  Alexander  went  off  to  the  Civil  War 
together  and  they  were  together  when  William  was  captured  and 
taken  to  Andersonville  Prison  where  he  died  months  later.  Word 
came  through  the  lines  that  he  had  died  of  starvation.  This  house  i|s 
about  130  years  old,  made  of  big  timbers  that  are  pegged  together. 
The  old  chimney  is  gone  and  the  house  has  been  remodeled.  A 
few  years  ago  an  eighty  year  old  woman  called  to  see  this  house, 
saying  that  she  was  born  there.  The  little  room  now  a  bathroom 
is  the  room  where  she  was  born.  The  house  is  a  one  and  a  half 
story  house,  having  two  finished  rooms  upstairs.  An  interesting 
feature  is  that  the  house  has  double  walls  with  a  six-inch  air  space 
in  between  the  walls,  and  the  nails  are  hand-made. 

Bachelor  St.  turns  north  at  this  corner  and  continues  to  Belcher- 
town.  A  short  way  from  Mr.  French’s  house,  on  the  east  side  of 
Bachelor  St  is  another  old  house.  This  is  a  story  and  a  half  house, 
once  the  home  of  Avery  Newell  (Mr.  Carlos  Newell’s  grand¬ 
father).  The  Emil  Trompke  family  lived  here  about  1925.  There 
was  very  little  cellar  under  this  house  then  and  Mr.  Trompke  dug 
out  and  made  a  cellar  under  it.  About  1926  the  old  barn  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  burned.  Mr.  Trompke  bought  the  house 
from  Mrs.  Harris  and  it  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Schauer.  The  May- 
hew  family  have  lived  here  for  a  long  time. 

Along  School  St.  to  the  south,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  is  the 
home  of  Clifford  Cooke  and  family.  His  father,  Alexander  P. 
Cooke,  spent  most  of  his  life  here  He  was  18  years  old  in  1861 
when  he  went  to  fight  in  the  Civil  War.  This  house  was  built  by 
his  father,  Capt.  Clement  Cooke,  and  has  always  been  in  the  Cooke 
family.  It  is  a  story  and  a  half  house.  Originally  there  was  no 
porch.  Two  different  porches  have  been  added  to  this  house,  the 
last  and  present  one  about  15  years  ago. 

Several  years  ago  the  big  central  chimney  was  condemned  by  the 
Insurance  Co.  and  a  smaller  chimney  was  put  up  inside  the  old 
chimney,  the  fieplace  was  left  and  a  thimble  put  through  to  the 
new  chimney  so  that  a  stove  could  be  put  here.  The  old  kitchen 
fireplace  and  Dutch  oven  were  taken  out  and  a  closet  put  in  its 
place.  The  insides  of  the  old  shed  were  taken  out  and  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  window  put  in  and  a  large  living  room  made  here. 
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The  base  of  the  old  chimney  is  still  in  the  cellar  and  has  shelves 
and  bins  in  it  where  the  vegetables  have  been  kept. 

Originally  there  were  back  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  story 
where  there  is  one  finished  room.  When  the  chimney  was  changed, 
the  stairs  were  changed,  too  New  ones  were  made  in  the  front 
part  of  the  house  and  the  space  where  the  back  stairs  had  been  was 
made  into  a  bath  room. 

The  hearthstone  and  mantel  of  the  old  fireplace  are  still  in  this 
house  and  the  large  yellow-dinted  hearthstone  has  some  pre-historic 
tracks  on  it.  The  Cooke  family  thought  they  might  be  Dinosaur 
tracks,  but  Professor  Schurr  came  to  see  them  and  said  they  were 
tracks  of  a  pre-historic  lizard  and  much  more  rare  than  Dinosaur 
tracks,  the  mark  of  the  tail  plainly  showing. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  School  St.  and  East  State  St.  is  the 
Granby  Cafe,  which  is  built  onto  the  old  school  house.  This  Ad 
school  was  probably  built  before  1850. 

We  continue  on  School  St.  from  this  corner  and  travel  about  a 
mile,  before  we  come  to  the  colonial  home  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Smith. 
This  house  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  It  was  built  before 
1819,  when  Adolphus  Smith  was  married.  He  lived  here  until 
his  death  in  1860.  His  son,  Henry  Elliott  Smith,  was  living  here 
in  1873.  In  1908,  it  passed  to  Edward  Henry  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  daughter  live  here  now.  It  has  never  been  out  of 
the  Smith  family. 

Following  School  Street  south,  it  connects  with  Chicopee  St., 
and  we  go  south  on  Chicopee  St.  to  the  Martin  house.  This  is 
probably  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mrs.  Smith’s  home. 
This  house  is  very  old,  and  is  a  story  and  a  half.  A  family  by  the 
name  of  Grafts  used  to  live  here  in  1887.  This  house  was  built 
sometime  between  1825  and  1830. 

The  next  house  we  come  to  in  the  Y,  made  by  the  junction  of 
Chicopee  St.  and  Turkey  Hill  Road,  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Eastman. 
This  house  was  built  sometime  after  1835. 

The  next  old  house  is  on  the  north  side  of  Carver  St.,  and  is 
called  the  Babcock  or  Hare  house.  The  home  was  built  by  Leon 
Carver.  This  place  was  built  between  1825  and  1830.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Dwight  Tucker  and  their  family  live  here,  and  plan  to  re- 
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store  the  old  fireplaces. 

To  the  west  of  the  Tucker’s  home  is  another  old  house,  that  of 
Miss  Jenny  Gamble.  This  house  was  built  by  Derrick  Carver  in 
the  same  period  between  1825  and  1830. 

The  next  old  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Carver  and  Taylor  Sts., 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  This  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Austin 
Carver  and  his  son,  George,  who  are  direct  descendants  of  Robert 
Carver,  brother  of  Governor  Carver  of  Mayflower  fame.  Their 
house  was  built  in  1835  and  has  always  had  two  chimneys. 

Across  the  street  is  an  old  house  and  a  shop.  The  house  was 
built  about  1820  by  William  and  Aaron  Carver.  They  originally 
lived  on  Turkey  Hill.  The  shop  was  moved  down  from  Turkey 
Hill  by  Aaron  Carver  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812.  George 
Carver,  who  built  the  Austin  Carver  house,  manufactured  reed 
ribs  for  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  and  also  ran  a  grist  mill  here. 

South  on  Taylor  St.  from  the  Carver  houses,  is  the  Dwight 
Taylor  home.  This  house  was  built  about  the  same  period  as  the 
Carver  houses,  between  1825  and  1830,  by  George  Taylor,  and 
has  been  in  the  Taylor  family  always. 

The  next  house  to  the  south,  the  home  of  the  Edward  Shyloski 
family,  is  built  from  the  old  brick  school.  This  school  was  oper¬ 
ated  jointly  by  Ludlow  and  Granby  and  called  “Union  School”. 

We  turn  around  here  and  start  back  toward  Granby  Center.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  is  the  Marshall  Olds 
home.  This  home  was  built  in  1840  by  Horace  Taylor  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  home  of  some  member  of  the  Taylor  family. 
Mr.  Marshall  Olds  married  the  granddaughter  of  Horace  Taylor. 

The  large  fireplace  with  its  Dutch  oven  extending  four  feet  back 
into  the  chimney  is  still  here.  In  the  cellar  beneath  is  a  “set  ket¬ 
tle”;  here  they  heated  food  for  the  chickens  and  animals  in  the 
winter. 

'  To  use  the  Dutch  oven,  the  lady  of  the  house  would  fill  the  oven 
with  wood  and  get  a  good  fire  going  in  the  oven.  When  she 
thought  the  oven  was  hot  enough,  she’d  rake  out  all  that  was  left  of 
the  fire  and  then  she  put  in  the  bread.  When  the  bread  was  done, 
she  had  a  long-handled  “slice”  like  a  huge  pan-cake  turner;  this 
she  would  slip  under  each  pan  of  bread  and  take  it  from  the  oven. 
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Tucker  house  —  Carver  Street 


Leslie  Olds,  son  of  Marshall  Olds,  with  oxer 


Mr.  Olds  still  has  the  “slice”  used  with  this  oven. 

The  floor  boards  of  the  ground  floor  in  the  Olds  home  are  seven¬ 
teen  inches  wide. 

At  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Truby  Streets,  in  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner,  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lucia  E.  Taylor  Pease.  Three  Taylor 
brothers  decided  to  build  houses  near  each  other.  Sylvester  Tay¬ 
lor  built  on  Taylor  St.  where  the  Roy  Fuller  house  is  now,  but  Syl¬ 
vester’s  house  burned.  Charles  Henry  Taylor  built  where  the  Gaj 
family  live  today,  across  the  street  from  Mrs.  Pease,  and  Andrew 
Taylor  built  this  house.  Mrs.  Pease  is  a  descendant  of  Andrew. 
When  Mr.  Pease  was  running  this  farm,  he  had  a  large  flock  of 
white  ducks.  This  house  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
and  has  always  been  in  the  Taylor  family.  At  one  time  this  house 
was  an  Inn. 

The  Gaj  home  has  been  remodeled  and  quite  a  few  changes 
made  in  it.  It  has  not  remained  in  the  Taylor  family.  Mr.  C. 
Henry  Taylor,  the  builder,  is  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Homer  Taylor, 
husband  of  our  Librarian.  This  house  was  built  shortly  after  the 
Pease  house. 

We  continue  on  Taylor  St.  to  where  it  joins  Center  St.  Around 
the  corner  on  the  south  side  of  Center  St.  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ace  Taylor  and  his  family.  This  house  was  bought  from  Mr.  Clin¬ 
ton  Stebbins  and  is  over  one  hundred  years  old.  There  are  seven 
fireplaces,  one  with  a  Dutch  oven. 

There  was  an  old  time  “raising  bee”  when  this  house  was  built. 
They  were  very  surprised,  and  a  little  embarrassed,  for  when  they 
got  it  raised  they  found  the  north  corner  too  short  and  they  had  to 
do  some  splicing. 

On  the  Murzin  farm  next  to  this  Taylor  house  is  an  old  creamery 
at  least  one  hundred  years  old,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
information  about  it. 

We  go  back  to  Taylor  St.  again  and  turn  north.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  road  is  the  Robert  Cummings  farm.  This  house  was 
built  by  Clinton  Stebbins  in  1840.  The  property  had  been  in  the 
Stebbins  family  many  years  and  this  is  apparently  the  second 
house.  Frapcis  Stebbins  lived  here  before  Clinton  Stebbins,  then 
Leon  Taylor  bought  it,  then  Harry  A.  Reed.  The  Cummings  fam- 
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ily  bought  the  house  from  Mr.  Reed. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  house  is  an  old  sunken  garden,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  house  are  many  fine  old  trees. 

In  1757,  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  of  those  who  re- 
enlisted  Judd  says:  “Many  were  in  the  service  three  or  four  cam¬ 
paigns.  Asaph  Stebbins  with  other  Granby  men  was  probably  a 
witness  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians,  whom  Montcalm  could  not 
restrain  after  surrender  and  whose  cruelties  have  made  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Flenry  a  byword.”  Of  Asaph  Stebbins,  Rufus  Church  re¬ 
membered  that  lie  had  been  scalped  by  the  Indians  but  that  he  sur¬ 
vived.  Asaph  Stebbins  lived  on  this  property  and  is  spoken  of  as 
“Grandpa  Stebbins”. 

Mr.  Clinton  Stebbins  was  a  real  estate  dealer. 

Continuing  out  Taylor  St.  we  pause  at  the  Eugene  Bissel  farm 
to  view  the  remains  of  an  old  foundation  behind  his  house  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  old  Poor  House.  At  the  back  of  Mr.  Bissel’s 
property  is  a  trace  of  the  old  stage  coach  road  to  Boston.  Ever}7 
summer  Mr.  Bissel  brings  his  hay  in  down  this  old  road. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  Taylor  and  East  State  Streets,  in 
1727  Ebenezer  Taylor,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  drew  this  plot  of 
ground.  All  the  land  along  Taylor  St.,  where  six  new  houses  are 
now,  belonged  in  this  tract.  Three  houses  have  been  built  on  this 
site;  the  present  Roy  home  was  built  in  1876.  This  house  still  has 
a  small  shed  of  the  original  house.  Seven  generations  of  Taylors 
have  lived  here.  The  deeds  of  the  new  houses  say  the  land  is  part 
of  a  grant  by  the  king  of  England  to  Mr.  Taylor.  When  Levi 
Taylor,  age  16,  left  to  fight  in  the  Revolution,  his  mother  said, 
“Levi,  never  let  me  hear  of  you  being  a  coward.” 

Opposite  the  Roy  farm  is  another  very  old  house.  This  house 
and  the  Montague  (Keyes)  house  are  the  first  “square”  houses  to 
be  built  in  Granby.  This  house  was  left  to  weather  and  not  paint¬ 
ed  for  a  good  many  years. 

Lt.  John  Moody  and  his  sister  were  living  here  in  1762.  We  do 
not  know  the  date  it  was  built,  but  we  do  know  it  was  built  some 
time  before  1762,  we  think  by  John  Moody.  Mr.  Rufus  Church 
lived  here  and  he  was  born  in  1806.  His  father  owned  one  of  the 
first  one-horse  wagons  in  Granby.  Mr.  J.  O.  Bliss,  father  of  E. 
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Harrison  Bliss,  bought  this  farm  from  the  Rufus  Church  estate  in 
1898.  The  Bliss  family  lived  here  until  1938.  The  house  was 
sold  to  the  Hunter  brothers  and  they  sold  it  to  Mr.  Andrew  Van- 
derpoel,  who  lives  here  with  his  family. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  Taylor  and  East  State  Streets  is  the 
Dufresne  farm  and  dairy.  This  is  the  only  farm  in  Granby  that 
has  Brown  Swiss  cows.  It  was  a  Church  homestead.  Mr.  Augus¬ 
tin  C.  Church  lived  here.  It  was  built  for  him  when  he  got  mar¬ 
ried.  The  old  stage  road  crossed  East  State  St.  from  Lyman  St. 
(also  called  Crank  Road),  went  through  the  Dufresne  property, 
and  can  still  be  seen  in  the  pastures  and  along  the  woods.  There 
were  houses  out  here  once  and  some  of  the  old  cellar  holes  are  still 
visible.  William  Negus  lived  out  here. 

The  date  this  house  was  built  is  uncertain,  but  Mrs.  Morrison, 
Mr,  Church’s  daughter,  was  born  here,  fifty  years  Before  Dufresnes 
bought  it  and  they  have  owned  it  fifty  years,  so  it  is  well  over  one 
hundred  years  old. 

Continuing  east  on  East  State  St.,  about  a  mile  from  the  Du¬ 
fresne  Dairy,  we  come  to  the  Clark  farm.  This  old  colonial 
house  was  built  in  1826  by  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  E.  Thorn¬ 
ton  Clark,  who  with  his  family,  lives  here  now.  This  farm  has 
never  been  out  of  the  Clark  family,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  many  old 
records  kept  by  his  ancestors.  The  house  has  the  large  central 
chimney,  with  all  the  fireplaces  and  the  Dutch  oven.  All  but  one 
of  them  have  been  closed  up.  Mr.  Clark’s  aunt,  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Clark,  has  an  apartment  of  her  own  in  this  house.  The  farm  has 
been  operated  continuously  all  these  years,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
farms  in  Granby  to  keep  sheep.  In  1837,  there  were  2,000  sheep 
in  this  town.  For  a  short  while,  the  flat  field  across  from  the 
house  was  used  as  an  air-strip  for  some  small  planes. 

Beyond  the  Clark  farm  to  the  east,  past  the  croos-roads,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street  is  another  old  house.  There  is  a  filling 
station  here  now,  and  Mr.  Lucien  Roberts  lives  here.  It  is  the 
old  home  of  Mr.  Alva  Shaw,  who  was  living  here  in  1873.  The 
Charles  Gelineau  family  lived  here  in  1931.  Mr.  Bonneau  and 
his  family  also  lived  in  this  house. 

We  now  turn  around  and  go  back  to  Granby  Center,  and  take  a 
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little  trip  out  North  St.  Here  are  a  lot  of  new  houses,  but  at  the 
base  of  Long  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  is  an  old  farm¬ 
house.  This  house  has  been  the  home  of  Jeremiah  Warner,  and 
also  of  Ephraim  Warner,  who  lived  here  in  1887.  It  is  now  the 
home  of  the  Bennis  family,  and  they  have  lived  here  more  than 
30  years. 

Continuing  on  North  St.,  we  come  to  the  corner  of  Easton  and 
North  Sts.  We  turn  left  onto  Easton  St.,  and  the  next  house  past 
the  corner,  beyond  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Henry  King,  is 
an  old  house,  now  the  home  of  the  Germaine  family.  About  1880, 
Mr.  James  Harris  and  his  family  lived  here,  and  Mr.  Harris  had 
a  blacksmith  shop  on  this  place.  Mr.  Harris  had  acquired  the 
property  from  Mr.  Varnum  T.  S.  Keith.  Mrs.  Sybil  L.  Chapin 
Easton  purchased  this  property  from  Mr.  Harris  in  1891.  The 
Eastons  lived  here  while  building  their  new  house,  now  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Henry  King.  The  Crank  Road  or  Lyman  St. 
used  to  join  Easton  St.  here  near  the  Harris  place.  There  was  no 
road  in  front  of  the  King  house.  After  the  Eastons  moved  into 
their  new  house,  the  old  house  stood  vacant,  and  was  not  used  as  a 
dwelling  again  until  the  housing  shortage  following  World  War  II. 

We  hope  that  we’ have  not  missed  a  single  house  that  was  built 
before  1850.  We  have  checked  dates  and  stories  as  best  we  could, 
and  have  tried  to  tell  you  about  the  houses,  just  as  the  stories 
have  been  told  to  us.  We  are  sorry  we  could  not  have  pictures  of 
every  house,  but  have  tried  to  have  a  few  from  each  section  of 
town. 

Many  people  have  asked  us  which  is  the  oldest  house  in  Granby, 
and  we  think  you  will  see  after  reading  this  book  that  not  one  can 
definitely  be  called  the  oldest.  Granby  is  very  fortunate  to  have  so 
many  lovely  old  houses. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustin  Church 


E.  T.  Clark  house  —  East  State  Street 
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GRANBY  WOMAN'S  CLUB 


P.  M.  CLUB 

Evening  Division  of  Granby  Woman’s  Club 
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GRANBY  LIONS  CLUB 


FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 


AMERICAN  LEGION  POST  266 

GRANBY,  MASS. 


CLIFFORD  HENWAY 
GEORGE  DUPONT 
ALFRED  WILSON 


IN  MEMORY  OF 


CHAUNCEY  H.  COOLEY 
WILLIAM  E.  MARLER 
AMBROSE  WALOWITCH 
JAMES  D.  MORGAN 


WILLIAM  SZESTOWICKY 
THOMAS  MIKOLAJCZYX 
ANTONI  H.  GRABOWSKI 


^7" 
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GRANBY  GRANGE  No.  157 


THE  GRANBY  WOMAN’S  CLUB  WISHES 
TO  THANK  ALL  THE  ADVERTISERS, 
ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  PEOPLE 
WHO  HAVE  HELPED  TO  MAKE 
THIS  BOOK  POSSIBLE. 


WIT 


RIVER 

LODGE 


In 


South  Hadley 
Falls,  Mass. 


New  England's 
Finest  Eating 


1903  .  195 

OVER  A  HALF  CENTURY 
OF  SERVICE 

Granby’s  own 
telephone 
system 
brings  you 

“FRIENDLY 
SERVICE  ALWAYS” 


i 


GRANBY  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


Compliments  of 


Rich  Lithographing  Company 

-  Fine  Offset  Lithography  - 

660  BROADWAY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of: 


The  Plains  Market 


ED  KELLY 


277  Granby  Road 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS 


Massachusetts 


Lizotte  Glass  Co. 

Phil.  Lizotte,  Prop. 


GLASS 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


390  Race  St. 
HOLYOKE,  VI ASS. 

Phone  2-2737 


Chester's  Drug  Store 

! 

: 

MEDICAL  CENTER 


305  Appleton  St.,  cor.  Maple 


HOLYOKE 


Massachusetts 


Compliments  of: 


Wm.  B.  Whiting  Coal  Co. 

i 

! 

|i 

FU  E 1 ,  (  )IL — COK E  -  COAI . 


Serving  Holyoke  since  1870 


Johnston’s  A.  G.  Food  Market 


480  Newton  St. 
SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Telephone  2-8258 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


Compliments  of : 


R.  D.  Newell  &  Son 


FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 


31  Trumbull  Road  Northampton,  Mass. 


Private  Ambulance  Service 


8RJEA0  AT  ITS  665*1 


Our  Best  Wishes 


‘‘The  Friendliest  Store  in  Holyoke” 


Grenier’s  Pharmacy,  Inc. 


518  Bridge  Street, 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


R.  J.  Grenier,  Prop.,  Juniper  Hill,  Granby,  Mass. 


<  < 


Get  the  Grenier  Flabil ,  Try  Grenier's  First" 


Compliments  of: 

Compliments  of : 

Hi s h  1  an d  La n  n d r v 

* 

George  E.  Dupont 

BUILDER 

CABINET  MAKER 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Stebbins  St.  Belchertown,  Mass. 

Compliments  of: 

Compliments  of: 

KELLEY’S  GROVE 

Amherst  Street  florist 

AND 

# 

GREENHOUSE 

i 

. 

. 

Kelley’s  Lobster  House 

Amherst  St.,  Granby,  Mass. 

Tel.  5-12 

Kelley’s  Lobster  House 


BROWN  SWISS  FARM 

DUFRESNE’S  DAIRY 
R.  Dufresne,  Prop. 

MILK,  CREAM  and  MISSION  DRINKS 
Phone  60-R  Granby,  Mass.  126  East  State  St. 


Ben’s  Wayside  Mart 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

I 

Hardware— Groceries — Notions — Paints —  Etc. 

Route  202  Granby,  Mass. 

- r - : - 

Compliments  of : 

BILL  DeWITT 


CREAM  ICE  CREAM 

ler  IBs  Fresher  It's  Better 


MILK 


College  Inn 


Howard  E.  Keyes 


GIF  I  SHOP 


DRY  CLEANING  SHOP 


South  Hadley  Center,  Mass. 


GAGNE’S 


Est.  1934  Lucien  A.  Gagne,  Prop. 

Hadley  &  Ferry  Sts.,  Route  47,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


W1LLYS  Motor  Sales 

Passenger  Cars,  Station  Wagons, 
Jeeps — Used  Cars.  Guaranteed 
Reputable  Service.  Call  us  for 
free  demonstration  before  you  de¬ 
cide  to  buy. 


LAWN  MOWER  Sales  and  Service 
Power  and  Hand  Mowers.  All 

Kinds — New  and  Used.  See  us 
before  you  buy.  Protect  your  in¬ 
vestment.  We  service  what  we  sell. 


POST 

OFFICE 


PEARL  CITY  AMHERST 


AGNE'S 


FERRY  &  HADLEY  STS. 

SOUTH  HADLEY  CENTER 

DIAL  9656 


MT. 

HOLYOKE 

COLLEGE 


Chateau  Harmony 

King  -  -  McCool 

DELUXE  nrXXERS 

BANQUETS  —  WEDDINGS 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Frank  and  Be  LaFlamme 

Telephone  100 

Telephone  460 

Route  202 

Ferry  St.  Granby,  Mass. 

Granby,  Mass. 

CARPENTRY 

MASONRY 

Frank  E. 

Souliere 

BOLDER 

Pleasant  St.  Telephone 

Gran  by,  M  a  ss .  8  6  -  2 1 


Phone  Granbv  11-3 


Myron  L.  Ingham 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


Pleasant  Street 


MASONS’  SUPPLIES 


Granby,  Mass. 


Nevin  Cleaning  Service 

12  Hampshire  St.,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  Tel.  2-4329 

Rug-cleaning — Mothproofing — Rug  Repairing 

We  sell  new  rugs  and  pads 
Price — Q  u  ality — Servi  ce 


Five  Corners 


Granby,  Mass. 


Compliments  of: 


L.  P.  LEGRAND 

RANGE  AND  FUEL  OILS 

South  St.,  Granby,  Mass.  Telephone  67-3 


Compliments  of: 

i 

GRANBY  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Compliments  of: 


A  Friend 


Congratulations  to 


®lu'  (Sntuhg  Unman ’u  (Club 


THE  GALLUPS 


Mill  Lane 


Granby,  Mass. 


CUSTOM  MADE 

Lift  the  Latch 

SLIP  COVERS 

Antiques 

DRAPES  CORNICES 

The  1770  House  ' 

With  your  material 

] 

Main  Street 

or  ours 

Belchertown,  Mass. 

* 

HAROLD  HAZEN 

MISS  KATHERINE  E.  BASSETT 

Granby,  Mass. 

Furniture  —  Bric-a-Brac 

Telephone  83-12 

Glass  China 

Compliments  of : 

LEONARD  BAUME 

Canova  Home  Modernizing 

Inc. 

PAINTS,  VARNISHES, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Gamache, 

WALLPAPER  !. 

Prop. 

185  High  St. 

737  Dwight  St. 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Telephone  7581 

Telephone  5887 

Compliments  of: 


JUDD  &  PARSONS 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE 


Hadley  Falls  Building 

56  Suffolk  St.  DIAL:  9805 

Holyoke,  Mass.  9806 


FOR 

QUALITY  plus  ECONOMY 


in 


SAUSAGE 


Insist  on! 


RILEY’S 


The  Ryther  &  Warren  Co. 

i 

t 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

Dealers  in 

GRAIN,  FEED,  LUMBER,  BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

I 

PAINT,  HARDWARE,  CEMENT 

Roofing  and  Siding  Materials,  Nails,  Ceiling  Panels,  Insulation, 
Seeds  and  Fertilizer  in  Season,  Doors  and  Windows,  Glass,  Linseed 
Oil  and  Turpentine,  Farm  and  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.,  etc. 

Wirthmore  Dairy  and  Poultry  Feeds 
D.  L.  and  W.  Blue  Coal 
We  Deliver 

Maple  St.  Phone  2211 

HUDSON  CARS 

Belchertown  Motor  Sales,  Inc. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


HOLLAND  FARM,  INC. 

Belchertown,  Mass. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Day-Old  to  Oven-Ready 
Belchertown  2301 


Compliments  of: 


Martin  Funeral  Home 


232  Elm  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Dial  4774 


Holyoke  Farm  Machinery  Co. 

Louis  Paradysz  and  Sons 

JOHN  DEERE  TRACTORS  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  DE  LAVAL  MILKER 

2  Division  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Tel.  2-5665 

and 

No.  Maple  St.,  Hadley,  Mass.  Tel.  N'hamp.  3-755W2 


GEORGE  A.  RANDALL 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

Telephone  750-W 


Granby,  Mass. 


Ryder  Funeral 

j 

Home 

33  Lamb  St. 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS, 

MASS. 

Myron  W.  Ryder,  Jr. 

Licensed  Funeral  Director 

i 

Telephone 

3-1735 

TURKEY  HAVEN 

THE  MERCIERS 

Telephone  500-W 

Taylor  Street 

Granby,  Mass. 

Compliments  of : 


Ralph  W.  Trombly  Agency 

REALTORS  —  INSURERS 
Tel.  Belchertown  4061 


Street  Supply  Corporation 


“THE  STORE  OF  FRIEND  TV  SERVICE ” 


Street  Lumber  Corporation 

“THE  YARD  OF  ERIENDEY  SERVICE r 


The  “ONE  STOP”  Complete 

HOME  BUILDING  AND  SUPPLY  SERVICE 


Plenty  of  Free  Parking 


Telephone 

— 

Holvoke 

Telephone 

Store 

Yard 

2-3269 

5659 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 


Compliments  of: 


ARTHUR  WIESEL 

YOUR 

Chevrolet  Sales  Representative 


Tel.  6406  HOLYOKE,  MASS.  Tel.  8877 


PHILIP  HANO  CO.,  INC. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  BUSINESS  FORMS 


AUTHORIZED  DEALER 

EASTMAN  KODAKS 

Gay’s  Express 

and  Photo  Supplies 

1893  -  1954 

UNDERWOOD 

Telephones 

Belchertown  3881  Springfield  2-4116 

Portable  Typewriters 

Oac^on'5 

TRIPS  TO  AND  FROM 

Springfield,  Granby,  Belchertown, 

South  Deerfield,  Amherst,  Had¬ 
ley,  Holyoke,  Sunderland,  Ludlow 

Center,  Northampton. 

Est.  1893 

: 

! 

| 

Every 

Belchertown,  Mass. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 

Bert  L.  Beers 

Herbert  Story,  Jr. 

Beers  &  Story 

FUNERAL  HOME 

i 

Park  St.  .  j 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASS.  '  j 

.a  i 

Established  1846  j 


Tel.  Belchertown  2581 


Palmer  105 


Bell  &  Hudson  Insurance 

Agency 


«  INSURANCE  • 


Telephone  Belchertown  3431 


BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FREDERICK’S 


JEWELERS 

281  High  Street 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN  V.  CZELUSNIAK 

FUNERAL  HOME 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Telephone  4178 


Larose  Dairy  Co. 

QUALITY  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Since  1887 


South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  Tel.  Holyoke  8253 


SALTMAN’S 


QUALITY  FAMILY  APPAREL 


252  Maple  St.,  277*4  Maple  St,  52  Sargeant  St. 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


E.  O’Connor  &  Co. 


Est.  1888 


QUALITY  CLOTHES 


★  Men 

★  Women 


287  High  St. 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


H.  E.  Kimball  &  Sons 


TELEVISION 


APPLIANCES 


Sales  and  Service 


BOTTLED  GAS  SERVICE 


BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tel.  2443 


Compliments  of : 


GRANBY  CAFE 


CHESTER  I.  SWISTEK 
% 

Telephone  1-24 


EDMUND  W.  MIGA 

Granby,  Mass. 


Belchertown  Farms 

r  Mitchell  Kosciusko,  Prop. 


Granby  13-2  Tel.  Belchertown  3273 

Order  Your  Complete  Dairy  Needs  From 

BELCHERTOWN  FARMS 


Cream 


Cottage  Cheese 


Homogenized  Milk 


Buttermilk 


Chocolate  Milk 


Quality  Products  From  Local  Farms 


Compliments  of: 


COLLEGE  BEAUTY  SHOP 


South  Hadley 


Massachusetts 


New  England  scenic  high¬ 
ways  lead  to  the  warm 
hospitality  of  the 

Early 

American  Inns 

where  you  are  served  the 
best  in  delicious  old-fash¬ 
ioned  New  England  food 
and  liquid  refreshment. 


Pedlar 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

U.  S.  Routes  202  and  5 

Silversmith 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Exit  66,  Wilbur  Cross  P'^way, 

Drover 

Newtown,  Conn. 

U.  S.  Routes  202  and  6 


WHE 


ARE 
DISABLED 
...WHAT  ? 


One  out  of  every  four  persons  is  dis¬ 
abled  from  sickness  or  accident  sometime 
during  each  year. 

Sickness  cmd  accidents  usually  mean  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  doctor  fees,  medicine 
and,  oftentimes,  nurse  and  hospital  bills. 

The  answer  is  a  Paul  Revere  protection 
plan.  Once  issued,  it  cannot  be  cancelled; 
is  guaranteed  continuable. 

For  full  details  without  obligation,  call  or 
write: 


HENRY  BAERMAN 

Aldrich  St.,  Granby,  Mass. 
Phone,  5-25 


1934 — Serving  Granby  Twenty  Years — 1954 

DresseFs  Service  Station 

U.  S.  Tires — Battery  and  Greasing  Service 
Motors  Rebuilt — Radiators  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
Auto  Body  Repairs  and  Painting 

R.  H.  Dressel,  Prop. 


West  State  Street,  Granby,  Mass. 

Telephone  9-11 

NOMOTTA  YARNS 

SUSAN  BATES  ACCESSORIES 

THE  YARN 

COTTAGE 

Free  Instructions 

Rosa  S.  Orlen 

West  St. 

Granby,  Mass. 

JOHN  P. 

MALONE 

AUCTIONEER 

Route  202  Granby,  Mass.  Telephone  1-11 


FOR  FRESH  FLOWERS 

CAREY,  the  FLORIST 

SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Phone  4988 


Compliments  of: 

KATHLEEN  SMITH 

269  Maple  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Compliments  of: 

BESSE  -  MILLS 

HOLYOKE 
High  St.  at  Suffolk 


CLOTHIERS  SINCE  1890 


Seyffer  Motors,  Inc. 


SALES 


SERVICE 


121  Elm  Street 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


HOLYOKE’S  FORD  DEALER 


Leo  J .  Simard 

JEWELER 

54  Suffolk  St.  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Registered  Jeweler,  American  Gem  Society 


The  Holyoke  Transcript  =  Telegram 


extends  to  the 


GRANBY  WOMAN’S  CLUB 


its  heartiest 
congratulations 


For  the  Publication  of  This  Book 


filled  with  valuable 


historical  material  bearing  on  the 


Story  ot  Granby’s  Life 


through  the  past  200  years 


Compliments  of : 


Dziobek  Motor  Sales 


NEW  AND  USED  CARS 


Five  Corners  Route  202  Granby,  Mass. 


S.  BOURBONNAIS  E.  BOURBONNAIS 


The  Notch  Machine  &  Lumber  Co., 

Inc. 


AMHERST  ROAD 


SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 


Compliments  of : 


GRANBY  FOOD  MART 

Complete  Line  of  Meats — Vegetables 
Frozen  Foods  and  Cosmetics 

Frank  W.  Goldberg,  Prop. 


Granby  Pharmacy 


Toys 

Sundries 


Five  Corner^ 


Fountain  Service 

Prescri  ptions 

Open  Daily  9  A.  M.  -  10  P.  M. 

Granby,  Mass. 


DUDLEY’S  GARAGE 


GENERAL  REPAIRS 


SERVICE 


Route  202 


Granby,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


WALTER  MI  DURA 


PARKER’S  AUTO  SERVICE 


Route  202 


Granby,  Mass. 


BEST  WISHES  FROM 

HILLTOP  NOOK 

Try  One  Of  Our  Polar  Whirls 

After  A  Delicious 
Pepper  Steak  Sandwich 


State  St. 


Granby,  Mass. 


Featured  by  CHILDS 

275  High.  HOLYOKE  280  Bridge,  SPRINGFIELD 


Judge  Landscaping  Service 


69  Locust  St. 


Residence 


Holyoke,  Mass. 
Tel.  2-7956 


Granby,  Mass 
Tel.  3-22 


HEIDNER’S  in  Holyoke 

Established  1878 

A  store  devoted  entirely  to  satisfying  the  Musical  Xeeds  of  the 

Community  and  Environs 

Wurlitzer,  Knaibe,  Fischer,  Janssen  PIANOS.  Wurlitzer  ORGANS 
High  Fidelity  RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS  and  RECORDS 

o  j 

J.  G.  HEIDNER  &  SON,  INC. 

290  Maple  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Johnson  Shops 

For  Authentic  Americana  —  The  Old  Pine  Antique  Shop 
For  Unusual  Imports  —  The  Pine  Tree  Shilling  Shop 

For  the  “Young  in  Heart,”  all  year  ’round  —  The  Christmas  Shop 


257-259  Granby  Rd.,  So.  Hadley  Falls 

Shop  Hours:  9.30  A.  M.  -  9  P.  M.  every  day 

/' 


DRIVING  BASE! 

Feel  how  Curve-Control 
Front  Suspension  hugs 
Pontiac  tight  to  curves  — 
almost  effortlessly! 


ECONOMY! 

No  car — at  any  price — can 
top  Pontiac’s  road  record 
for  dependability  and  long 
life!  That’s  real  economy! 


DRIVE  IT  and  You’ll  Want  It!  PRICE  IT  and  You’ll  Buyl 


The  Cartelli  Pontiac  Co. 

2  Suffolk  Street  Holyoke 

Phone  6491 


c 


amille’s 


Granby  Shopping  Center — Route  202 
Granby ,  Massachusetts 


Gifts,  Gourmet  Foods,  Wallpapers 


Domestic  &  Imported 


TIRES— BATTERIES— ACCESSORIES 
Range  and  Fuel  Oil 

Corner  Route  202  7  Pleasant  St.,  Granby,  Mass. 


Compliments  of : 


UNCLE  GUS 


Five  Corners  Granby,  Mass. 


Compliments  of : 

Granby  White  Holland  Turkey  Farm 

Emil  Trompke,  Prop . 

Trompke  Ave.  Granby,  Mass.  Tel.  15-11 


Compliments  of : 


THE  SPOT 


Five  Corners  Granby,  Mass. 


Compliments  of: 


Tony  Fournier,  Prop. 


Hours:  10-7  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

Saturday  8-7 

Five  Corners  Granby,  Mass. 

Compliments  of : 

Farmers’  Exchange 

ART.  OEHLER,  Prop. 


FRESH  FRUITS 

and 

VEGETABLES 

GROCERIES 

and 

MEATS 

Tel.  760-M 

ive  Corners 

Granby,  Mass. 

j  f 

Compliments  of : 


A.  STEIGER  &  CO. 


A  STORE  OF  SPECIALTY  SHOPS 


259-261  High  Street 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


Compliments  of : 

WILFRED  LOISELLE 


,  TRUCKING 

Trap  Rock — Gravel — Sand 
Driveways  a  Specialty 

Tel.  56-2  East  Street  Granby,  Mass. 


Compliments  of : 


Belle- Vue  Stamp  &  Die  Co. 

Tel.  72-5 

Granby,  Mass. 


Taylor  Sit. 


Land  Leveling— Clearing — Roads — Ditching — Ponds  Made 


EDWARD  C.  SHYLOSKI 


Excavating  and  Grading 


Contractor 


Chicopee  St. 


Granby,  Mass. 


Telephone  Granby  2-34 


Stripping 


Grading 


Cellars 


Earthen  Dams 


COMB  TO  BELCHERTOWN 


And  Visit 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  FARM 

Dairy  Bar 

BEST  IN 

FOOD 

and 

ICE  CREAM 

Junction  Rts.  9  and  202 


Andrew  and  Harold  Ketchen 


RECENT  MAP  OF  GRANBY 


N.  MANCHESTER. 
INDIANA 


